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Save Send For Free 


200 to *2,000! Building Books: 


Buy at Wholesale 


plans, 


/ 


200 Home Plans— Shows photos, floor- 


specifications, prices. 


poultry and hog houses, granaries, etc. 


Building Material Catalog—Every- 
thing for building, remodeling or 


Di re c t Fr om Mill sare of Barns—654 sizes and kinds of 


repairing at wholesale prices. 
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Gordon-Van Tine 
Home No. 594 
Aremarkably comfortable 
6-room farm home, with 3 
bedrooms; living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen and bath. 
Roomy porch—wash-room 


off kitchen and rear porch. 
a” Re Built-in features, materials. 


$2462 


¥% 





Let Us Give You Wholesale Prices 





On Your Home or Barn! 


Whether you are going to build a large, roomy farm home, a 
tenant’s house, a new barn or poultry house, find out how 
Gordon-Van Tine’s direct-from-mill prices will save for you! 
We cut out all in-between profits because we make our own 
doors, windows, and other millwork and sell at factory 

rices. Over 200,000 customers vouch for your satisfaction. 
Their big volume enables you to buy at wholesale. Ask your 
neighbors. There are Gordon-Van Tine Homes in practically 
every township in the Corn Belt. 


Build Faster at Less Cost by Ready-Cut 


Another saving—30% in labor and 18% in lumber 
waste. Heavy timbers and framing lumber are cut 
and fitted at mill. You and a handy man can put up 
one of these buildings. Strong, permanent construc- 
tion. The modern way to build better for least money. 


6,000 Building Material Bargains 


Lumber Sash Bathroom and 
Shingles Roofing Plumbing 
Lath Screens Supplies 
Flooring Glass Furnaces 
Windows Mouldings Wallboard, etc. 
Doors Stairs Paint 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure, Too 


Send us your list of lumber and other materials 
for remodeling and repairing and we will give you ’ . 
free estimate at lowest wholesale prices. oe ee 
This house provides bot 


Real bargain in a Gothic-roof : Be Our Guest in Davenport shine. Note roof windows—plenty of warm 
barn. All framing cut-to-fit. Strong, We'll pay your fare both ways if you buy a house sunshine and good ventilation. Roof of best 
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built-up rafter roof. 20 other sizes or barn while here. Come and see the high quality slate-surfaced, fire-resistant roofing. A won- 
in 


Book. Floor plans to suit. material and wonderful values. derful value. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
787 Gordon Street, Davenport, Iowa 
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STOP FARM THIEVERY! 








Stealing From Farmers Will Be Dangerous Business 


Burglar, this is addressed to you. It’s 

going to be rough sledding this summer 
in rural Iowa. Stealing from Iowa farmers is 
going to be extra dangerous business. 

The bankers of Iowa have organized their 
vigilance committees to protect their banks. 
The merchants of Iowa have hired detectives 
to watch their stores. And now comes the 
farmer. If you have planned to visit a hen 
house to take that nice flock of pullets or fries 
and sell them yourself, beware! If you had 
your eye on that new car with the spare tire 
dangling on the rear unlocked, watch out! For 
farm thievery in lowa is going to stop! 

Perhaps you wonder why all this warning. 
Already farmers have organized to protect 
themselves in many townships and counties. 
Rewards in some eases have been offered. But 
this has not checked the petty thievery so prev- 
alent over the state in general. 

Last winter on a cold night when the ther- 
mometer was around zero a farmer in north- 
western Iowa shut up his hogs for the night. 
They were looking pretty good, he thought, and 
soon would be bringing a good price. The re- 
turns, he figured, as he carried in an extra 
bucket of coal, would help pay the taxes. 

Next morning he went to feed the hogs. He 
shoveled the corn out and opened 
the hog house door. But not one of 


Mi“ CROOK, Mr. Petty Thief and Mr. 


And that isn’t all of it. Recently we had a 
letter from an eastern lowa farmer. He wanted 
to know what could be done to stop the petty 
thievery so prevalent in his section. ‘‘ Every 
fall people from our county seat city come here 
and park along the roads,’’ he wrote. ‘‘They 
stop, some watch the cars while others go into 
our fields, steal apples, berries, nuts, grapes, or 
go hunting. When the property owners come 
and protest some show fight or quarrel while 
others move on. A number of times farmers 
have sued the trespassers, but the city justices 
always fixed it so they in some way got free. 
When these folks stop in the road they go on 
thru the fence and pick grapes, nuts or apples. 
They claim ‘we are in the road.’ They come 
when grapes are half green. Generally they 
are here on Sundays when we are at church.”’ 

‘In some cases farmers have even found 
sacks of potatoes missing when they return to 
the field after they have been to dinner. All 
the farmers here use their apples, grapes and 
nuts. Last year we did not get any grapes to 
make preserves—all stolen. Now so far it looks 
as if there will be plenty of grapes and nuts 
this fall. But if these folks are allowed to come 
out and run over our farms and help them- 
selves, [ am afraid they will get everything be- 
fore we can stop them.’’ 


capture the pilferer of a widow’s hen house or 
a farmer’s hog lot. 

Here’s our answer: 

Wallaces’ Farmer is going to put up rewards 
to help protect its readers. Ten one hundred 
dollar rewards are waiting the first ten eap- 
tures of farm thieves. Wallaces’ Farmer thru 
its Service Bureau is going to protect its mem- 
bers and their property, if money will do it. 
Protection means just that. ”~ 

Here is how we are going to do it: 


Rules Governing Payment of Reward 

Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau will pay 
one hundred dollars each for the first ten cases 
of thievery from Service Bureau members. 
Here are the rules! 

First, that the property is stolen from the 
farm of an Iowa Service Bureau member, 
where a Service Bureau sign is posted near the 
entrance of the farm. This sign must have 
been posted prior to the stealing of the 
property. 

Second, reward applies only to thieves cap- 
tured after June 25, 1926. 

Third, rewards will be paid only after the 
thief or band of thieves has been convicted of 
the crime and sentenced to jail. 

k‘ourth, the rewards will be paid for the first 
ten cases of thievery reported 
where arrest and conviction is se- 





the thirty-six porkers was present! 
Investigation showed they had 
been driven to the lane back of the 
barn and from there not, a trace of 
them was found. 


Rob Woman of Chickens 


Up in northeastern Iowa a wom- 
an, who lived alone, raised chick- 
ens. She had a fine flock of birds. 
On the pre-Christmas market they 
would net her a tidy sum. But one 
night two men called. One cov- 
ered her with a revolver, kept her 
indoors, and the other loaded up 
the poultry on a truck and then 
the men drove away. That was the 
last this woman ever heard of her 





CAPTURE A THIEF AND GET A REWARD! 


Farm folks in Iowa have lost too much valuable property dur- 
ing the past two years thru the depredations of thieves. With the 
coming of hard surfaced roads and rapid truck transportation it’s 
no trick for thieves to drive up to a farm house and load a bunch of 
porkers on a truck and sell them many miles away the next morn- 
ing. City thieves can jump into an automobile and in a few hours 
visit a farm house miles away. Harness, spare tires, chickens or 
melons can be loaded into the automobile and disposed of ere dawn 
breaks the following day. 

But farm thievery must be stopped! 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau believes in protection for its 
members. We believe in it so thoroly we have appropriated $1,000 
to be paid out in rewards for the capture of thieves. 
plan. Read it and maybe you can clean up a community and earn 
a hundred dollars. 


Thieves belong in jail. 


Here’s our a 


eured. Only one reward will be 
paid in each case whether one or 
more than one thief may be con- 
vieted. 

Fifth, the $100 reward will be 
paid to the person or persons pri- 
marily responsible for the capture 
of the thief or band of thieves. In 
case of dispute as to who is enti- 
tled to the $100 the decision of the 
sheriff of the county as to who has 
earned it will govern. 

Sixth, if you cause the arrest of 
anyone suspected of stealing from 
Service Bureau member, you 
must also notify us when the trial 
is to take place. 

Help us put the thieves in jail, 








chickens! 

In southern Towa a farmer had a large 
apiary. He went to see a neighbor about buy- 
ing some more bees. When he came home some 
one had visited the premises and robbed the 
hives of honey. Not satisfied with taking the 
honey, the marauders had upset many hives 
and the property damage -was great. Altho 
this man offered a $25 reward he has not been 
able to capture the thieves. 

And so it goes. Harness is stolen while farm- 
ers are away attending meetings, while they are 
at church and while they are resting up for an- 
Other day of toil. In one case that came to our 
attention a farmer and his family went to a 
funeral of a relative. When they returned the 
premises had been visited and property taken. 
A double loss was theirs, death and disaster 
having come at the same time. 

Another farmer bought a ear. He left it 
parked in his yard one evening. During the 
hight the dog started a commotion. Something 
must be wrong. So the farmer hurriedy inves- 
ligated. The tires on the car had been taken 
off. One had been dropped in the hurried es- 
Cape of the thieves. When the farmer inves- 
tigated more closely he found the car had been 
damaged by having the top and upholstery cut 
With knives. 





Our reader wants to know if the law allows 
city folks to do as they please and take what- 
ever suits their fancy and get away with it. 

Still another farmer reported that picnickers 
had stolen from him. Sunday, he complained, 
was getting to be a day of terror. Automobile 
loads of people drive up, open gates, enter 
premises and build fires. The gates are left 
open and many times the farmer has to spend — 
hours rounding up livestock. If firewood isn’t 
available, woodpiles are visited and posts even 
are cut up to furnish fuel. In one case a farm- 
er reported that trespassers were not satisfied 
to burn the wood while on the picnic but de- 
cided to take some home. When the farmer 
came along the visitors had loaded up a few 
dozen pieces of wood to take home for their 
fireplace. 

Believe Thievery Can Be Stopped 

These are just a few of the many cases that 
come to our attention daily. What can be 
done? Can not the law officers catch the 
thieves ? 

Well, Wallaces’ Farmer believes they can— 
if proper incentive is given to work on the 
cases, If it’s worth a hundred dollars to catch 
a bank bandit we believe it’s worth as much to 





Entirely too great losses have 
been suffered by lowa farm folks. Farm prop- 
erty must be protected, regardless of the cost, 
and Wallaces’ Farmer takes this means of pro- 
tecting its Service Bureau members. 


May Get Double Reward 


And this isn’t all. In many cases there are 
county organizations, having rewards outstand- 
ing for the capture and conviction of thieves. 
Maybe you can double the reward, besides 
cleaning up your section of the state by plae- 
ing thieves where they belong—in jail. 

Where there are local protective associations _ 
offering rewards our offer is just as good as if 
none is in existence. In such cases, folks who . 
are lucky enough to capture a thief can get an 
extra reward and win the good will of the 
farmers in that locality. 

Wallaces’ Farmer will be glad to hear from 
any one who wants more details or further in- 
formation on this proposition. All you have 
to do is drop a line to the Service Bureau and 
questions will be cheerfully answered. 

Remember, the value of the stolen property 
isn’t the deciding point. If you can capture 
thieves stealing your fruit, your chickens, your 
harness or your hogs, it’s just as important as 
far as we are concerned. We are after thieves. 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
WHETHER we like it or not, methods of 


farming are rapidly changing. Many of 
the things taught by the extension people, the 
county agents and the farm papers are actually 
worth while. It is possible for the man who 
is not absolutely up against it to increase very 
greatly his corn yields by the proper use of 
lime, legumes and possibly acid phosphates. 

New tractor types are being developed which 
give promise of fitting better into corn belt ag- 
riculture. Higher yielding strains of corn are 
coming into use. We are learning to feed our 
hogs and our dairy cows with less waste than 
ever before. Properly supplementing the ani- 
mal ration with minerals has helped in thou- 
sands of cases. 

We are greatly increasing our efficiency at 
atime when we don’t need it. But, that doesn’t 
make any difference. The farmer who doesn’t 
keep his eyes open, ready to grab helpful meth- 
ods as fast as they appear, is going to get left. 
Inasmuch as no brains are being used by our 
national leaders in solving the agricultural 
problem, it is obvious that the next ten years 
are going to be a continuation of the knock- 
down-and-drag-out fight between farmers for 
the privilege of surviving, for the privilege of 
feeding the city population of the eastern 
United States and Europe as cheaply as 
possible. 

It is unfortunate that we must have a fight 
of this sort between farmers. As long as it is 
going on, however, we propose to see that read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer are told about every 
possible method of eutting production costs. 

The unfortunate thing about this remorseless 
competition is that so many other folks are try- 
ing to do exactly the same thing as Wallaces’ 
Farmer. For instance, we have talked with a 
number of county agents who talk with pride 
about their alfalfa project, their MeLean 
county hog projects, ete. Each county agent 
seems to think that he is doing a peculiarly 
unique piece of work in increasing the effi- 
ciency of the farmers in his county. He doesn’t 
realize that in every county in Iowa the same 
“thing is going on. Moreover, the same thing is 
going on in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
Nebraska. 

It may be possible for the readers of Wal- 
Jaces’ Farmer to get a slight jump on the celi- 
entele of the county agents and the agricul- 
© tural colleges and this slight advantage may be 
ough to make the difference between survival 

going under, . 

Many changes have been brought about, in 












farming, and many more will be brought about 
in the near future. It is a pity that the state 
and federal governments can not realize the 
part which they are playing in bringing about 
this change and their responsibility for under- 
standing the forces which they have set in 
motion. 





ADVICE FROM AND TO JARDINE 
]‘ A RECENT talk, Secretary Jardine said: 

‘‘Let me commend to your thoughtful at- 
tention: First, the unquestionable fact that 
agriculture has not been getting its fair share 
of the national income ; second, that this is not 
due to any lack of efficiency in production; 
third, that such sound legislation as wili help 
agriculture to an equitable place in the existing 
economic order is a national concern and re- 
sponsibility. When that kind of legislation 
is up, gentlemen, do not condemn it too 
hastily.’’ 

Splendid advice. If only the secretary had 
taken it himself when the export plan was first 
presented; if only he would take that advice 
now and urge the immediate passage of the ex- 
port bill by both houses of congress. His ae- 
tions in the next week or so will show whether 
this is a real change of heart or whether he is 
just handing out a few pleasant words that 
have no exchange value. 


SARLE FORMULA AND HEAVY HOG 
PRICES 


AST March we used the Sarle Formula to 
predict the hog prices for the coming sum- 
mer, fall and winter. The predicted price for 
heavy hogs for June was about twelve dollars 
and fifteen cents and it now looks as tho the 
actual price for heavy hogs in June would be 
nearly two dollars a hundred higher than this. 
Before the war, the Sarle Formula under-esti- 
mated the price by a noticeably large amount. 
only in the summer of 1902 and the spring of 
1910, 


was a 


Following both of these occasions there 
terrific drop in within 
Cighteen months. Unless serious 
happens to the corn crop this summer or unless 
farmers take Wallaces’ 
Farmer is now giving, more seriously than we 
think, it is probable that hogs. by December of 
1927, will be selling for less than nine dollars a 
hundred. The past history of the Sarle For- 
mula as applied to hog prices, indieates that 
whenever the actual prices exceed the predicted 


how prices 


something 


this adviee, which 


prices as far as they are right now, there is 
real trouble ahead and that within from four- 
ieen to twenty months, hog prices will have 
gone far below where they should be. Don’t 
expand your hog operations in the belief that 
hog prices are long going to continue at the 
present level. 


TOO BIG FOR THEIR HATS 


"T°HE co-operative movement has no place for 


managers who get too big for their hats. 
Every so often we run into a case where a 
manager has got the notion that he is bigger 
than the president, the board of directors and 
the membership. When this happens, it is proof 
that the co-operative is in a bad way. It may 
mean that the membership pays no attention to 
the policies, and that the directors let things 
drift ; it may mean that the manager is a force- 
ful man of the dictator type who puts his poli- 
cies thru regardless of opposition. Either con- 
dition is bad. <A dictatorship may work in pri- 
vate business; it can not work in a eo-opera- 
tive. In a co-operative, the manager is pri- 
marily a combination of two things, an expert 
adviser and an executive. When he tries to be 
more than that, or when the board, by laziness 
or feebleness, forces him to be more, the inter- 
nal mechanism of the company gets out of bal- 
ance and trouble is on the way. 


” — 


Autocrats, even tho they are benevolent ones, 
have no place in the co-operative movement, 
The manager is not the only offender. A pres. 
ident, a secretary, a leading board member, 
may try to make a one-man show out of the en- 
terprise. Leadership is needed in co-opera- 
tives; men are required who ean think for 
themselves and propose new policies; but they 
must be men who are willing to work with oth- 
ers and who do not insist that the way to sue. 
ceed is for them to issue orders that the others 
must obey. 





MARKETING POULTRY PRODUCTS 


HE sessions of the American Institute of 

Co-operation at the University of Minne. 
sota this year are worth attending by any corn 
belt farmers who are able to make the trip. The 
sessions start June 21 and end July 17. The 
first. week is devoted to livestock marketing. It 
will be of particular interest to most corn belt 
farmers. THlardly of less interest, however, is 
the third week, at which poultry and egg mar- 
keting will be the chief subjeet. 

On July 7, 8 and 9, poultry and egg market- 
ing will be discussed by representatives of eo- 
operatives from all over the country. The Min- 
nesota Co-operative Ege and Poultry Exchange 


people will be there in force ; so will the Pacifie | 


Ege Producers. Representatives of the Mis- 
sourl Farm Clubs and of the Ohio Farm Bu. 
reau will also tell of the egg marketing opera. 
tions of their groups. We suggest that any 
lowa organizations that are planning to get 
into the egge marketing business ean well 
afford to send representatives to attend these 
meetings. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
AST week was decidedly cool, being two to 
four degrees below normal over the entire 
corn belt. After the heavy rains of June 12 
and 138 there were seattered Llow- 
ever, at this writing the excess of June rainfall 
has not been enough to make up for the short- 
age in the spring. From March 1 to June 20 
the actual and normal rainfall bas been about 
as follows: 
RAIN MARCH 1 TO JUNE 20, 1926 
Actual Normal Difference 
in inches in inches in inches 


showers. 


BOWE: cnc ee 12.0 5.4 short 
PETAR sssxtserveruscessenconve se 23:7 12.5 .8 short 
BEG DLAM EE: © sccvvseisuscvenressssne 6.2 9.2 3.0 short 
PAIGBOULE  seacssscsvesiveievecscavse 11.2 14.8 3.6 short 
PRANSOS. Sc viccsssisiisvercandosaiess 7.8 11.6 3.8 short 
DPRTQ TIA savarsssicdesvcasnceeeescede b2:1 13.8 1.7 short 
MDIRIO® . ascbvisiavacoacsvesveccserseoers 11.3 12.4 1.1 short 


Corn on the whole is looking a little better 
than usual at this time of year. Late oats have 
improved amazingly during the past two weeks. 
Even early oats were helped considerably by 
the cool, rainy weather starting June 12. 

CUTTING FIRST CROP RED CLOVER 

FOR SEED 


RDINARILY, the first crop of red clover 

does not prodtice much seed. Oceasionally, 
however, weather conditions are such that 4 
heavy crop of seed sets. This year, we under- 
stand, in many sections of the corn belt red 
clover heads are averaging considerably more 
than twenty seeds. 

Red clover seed, at the present. time, is very 
high in price and there is prospect that it will 
continue high in price. The seed staining bill 
which is now in effect compels all foreign seed 
to be stained. This means that there will be 4 
heavier demand for domestic grown clover seed, 
this coming year, than ever before. We urgé 
our readers, therefore, to examine their red 
clover at once, with the idea of letting it stand 
for seed. In some cases the seed production #8 
so good and the hay production so light that 
considerably more income can be obtained by” 
utilizing it for seed rather than for hay. . 
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A CHICAGO BANKER’S VIEWS 


[HE president of the First National Bank at 
Chicago is quoted in Commerce and Fi- 


nance as saying: 


“It therefore seems perfectly obvious that 


‘the so-called surplus production is largely a 


myth, and that the cause of the farmer’s com- 
pint, that he is not making a profit from his 
farm operations, must be looked for in some 
other direction.’’ 

This astounding conclusion is reached by 
comparing the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts during the past five years with the five- 
year period before the war. The banker claims 
that production of farm products has not in- 
ereased anywhere near so fast as the population 
and that therefore there is no surplus. 

How will this banker explain the fact that 
during the past five years we have exported far 
more pork and wheat than we did during the 
five-year period before the war? Chicago 
should be tremendously interested in corn and 
hogs beeause it is a city built on that founda- 
tion more than on any other one thing. This 


banker, however, doesn’t realize that during 


the past five years we here in the United 
States have exported fully 20 per cent of our 
federally inspected pork products. He doesn’t 
recognize that during the five years before the 
war the United States owed money to Europe 
and therefore found it extremely advantageous 
toexport food to Europe. He doesn’t recognize 
that at the present time Europe owes money to 
the United States and that therefore the sur- 
plus of farm produets which before the war was 
a splendid thing for the United States, now 
does a positive damage to the farmers produe- 
ing those products. Such economic illiteracy on 
the part of men in high positions is probably 
the most discouraging feature of the present 
situation. 

Fortunately we have reason to believe that 
many influential business men in Chicago are 
finally beginning to see the light. They are 
beginning to see on which side their own bread 
is buttered. The recent stand of Vice-Presi- 
dent Dawes is a straw indicating that the wind 
is blowing in this direction. We hope that 
even the president of the First National Bank 
of Chieago will eventually he stirred to the 
point of doing a little fundamental thinking. 





SPANISH DOUBLOONS 


UR new serial, due to start in two weeks, 
strikes us as an especially good yarn for 
simmer reading. Its humer pleased us par- 
ticularly, but there is plenty of action, too— 
the buried gold theme provides that—and as a 
final note, there is a pleasant love story mixed 
up with it. In the past, one or two women 
readers have complained that our serials didn’t 
have quite enough interest for them. If this 
has been true, the new serial ought to remedy 
the situation. It was selected largely by the 
vote of a feminine jury; it is told in the first 
Person by the heroine, the leading character; 
and the story—we have this on good authority 
—is a means of real relaxation to any woman 
who gets a chance to sit down for a few min- 
Utes on a hard day and read something that 
will rest her mind as much as a comfortable 
chair will rest her museles. 
After all this talk, of course, there is danger 


- that the men and boys may walk off and decide 


that the new story isn’t for them. Our guess 
i that they will like it, too. The story goes like 
this: A strong-minded maiden lady from some- 
Where in England gets hold of a tale of buried 
gold on an island somewhere west of Panama. 
She ropes in a wealthy but simple-minded wo- 
man in New York to finance the expedition. 
The niece of this woman starts out to save her 
‘unt from disaster, gets taken along on the ex- 
Pedition, and tells how the hiding-place of the 
bold was discovered, how the mutiny occurred 


and what Cuthbert tried to say to her on moon- 
light nights. Hunting for buried treasure is 
always fun, and this is the best treasure hunt 
we know of f6r action and humor, with the 
possible exception of G. A. Birmingham’s 
“‘Spanish Gold.’’ 

We admit we are a bit curious, too, to see 
how the readers will like this brand of humor. 
Humor of the Speck and Bill type has got 
across big. Will this story do as well? As you 
read the new story, tell us how you like it. We 
are strong for stories with plenty of fun in 
them, and if our readers are, too, we’ll see that 
they get plenty in the future. 





HE Bureau of Agricultural Economies of 

the Department of Agriculture is making 
an effort to get an up-to-date survey of local 
shipping associations, elevators, creameries, 
stores, ete. A questionnaire is going out to 
each local co-operative of which the department 
has any record. We hope there will be a big 
response to this inquiry. The more informa- 
tion that can be secured on management of lo- 
cal co-operatives, the easier it is going to be for 
the co-operative movement as a whole to 
succeed. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Seeretary Mellon is said to be a profound 
student of industrial and financial matters. 
Unfortunately, like the rest of the eastern ad- 
ministration (I can searcely eall it republican) 
he has no conception whatever of the western 
farm problem. His concern seems to be profits 
for eastern industry and high wages for eastern 
labor. 

In his recent statement, criticising the Hau- 
gen bill, Secretary Mellon says: 

‘‘We shall have the unusual spectacle of the 
American consuming publie paying a bonus to 
the producers of five major agricultural com- 
modities with a resulting decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of wages and at the same time 
contributing a subsidy to the foreign consum- 
ers, who, under the proposed plan, will obtain 
American commodities at prices below. the 
American level. 

‘‘Kuropean labor could purchase American 
products at a lower price and could live more 
cheaply than American labor. Foreign indus- 
trial eosts would be lowered and the foreign 
competitor assisted in underselling American 
products abroad and in our home market.”’ 

The ignorance of the present day economic 
situation revealed by this statement is ap- 
palling. Seeretary Mellon apparently does not 
realize that eastern labor today is getting wages 
which on the hour basis are two and one-third 
times what they were before the war. This 
labor pays for food only about 60 per cent more 
than it paid before the war. Eastern people, 
both poor and rich, are giving a far smaller 
percentage of their income for food than they 
did before the war. Western farmers are giv- 
ing a higher percentage of their income for 
eastern manufactured products than they did 
before the war. Seeretary Mellon evidently re- 
gards this situation as healthy and wants it to 
continue. Those manufacturing concerns 
which produce materials for sale, primarily to 
the eastern laboring man, will naturally agree 
with him. 

I am sure that the corn belt farmer does not 
agree with Seeretary Mellon. The American 
farmer has no objection whatever to seeing 
American industry facing some real competi- 
tion in the home market. Secretary Mellon, in 
effect, says that he wants to preserve for east- 
ern labor the benefit of the immigration law 
and for eastern industry the benefit of the tar- 
iff. The west proposes to shake the east loose 
from its hold on too much of the national in- 
come. The west has tried to use the Haugen 
bill as a weapon in restoring a fair situation. 


Secretary Mellon has done his best to try to 
knoek that weapon out of our hands. 

Seeretary Mellon’s complete inability to 
grasp the agricultural difficulty is indicated by 
his statement : 

‘‘Murthermore, if a subsidy of this kind is 
given to five agricultural commodities, the gov- 
ernment could not, logically, refuse to give the 
same treatment to the textile, boot and shoe, 
coal and other industries which are finding 
some difficulty in disposing of their surplus 
produets.”’ 

In the first place, most industries benefiting 
from the centralized power of corporate or- 
ganization are able, in so far as they are de- 
pendent on an export market, to utilize the Me- 
Nary-Haugen principle to the full. In the see- 
ond place, the industries which he mentions, 
were not, before the war, dependent on the Eu- 
ropean demand to the same extent as such farm 
products as hogs, wheat and cotton. The post- 
war reversal in trade balances has made it tem- 
pararily possible for eastern people to pay a 
much smaller percentage of their income for 
food than was the case before the war. Hast- 
ern people are not paying a smaller percentage 
of their income for textiles, boots, shoes and 
coal, than they did before the war. If there is 
an over-produetion of these commodities it is 
due to the fact that they have been pegged at 
altogether too high a price. Moreover, the cor- 
porations producing’ these commodities, with 
their centralized control and unhampered by 
weather, can control their production, within 
a relatively short time, in a way which is alto- 
gether impossible to the farmer. 

Secretary Mellon’s so-called constructive sug- 
gestions are: ‘‘Orderly marketing, co-opera- 
tion and inereasing the demand for our sur- 
plus.’’ These are nice words which have been 
handed out continuously to farmers for the 
past five years. In actual practice they mean 
nothing. In actual practice | can’t visualize 
an increase of more .than 10 or 15 cents a hun- 
dred pounds on the price of live hogs at Chi- 
cago, as a result of methods of this sort. Per- 
sonally I hope that the hard times we are go- 
ing thru now will cause us to adopt a more 
orderly and more co-operative marketing sys- 
tem, but [ haven't a particle of faith in orderly 
marketing and co-operation as a means of solv- 
ing the present problem as it relates to wheat, 
hogs or corn. 

The eastern administration apparently does 
not realize that before the war it was easy to 
sell our surplus wheat, pork products and eot- 
ton to Europe when Europe could pay for our 
farm products by means of the interest whieh 
we owed her every vear. They have not made 
any attempt, apparently, to think in any econ- 
structive way, what it means to hog, wheat and 
cotton prices, now that Furope must send about 
a half a billion dollars interest charges to the 
United States every vear instead of us owing 
In other words, the east- 
ern administration has consistently failed te 
recognize that there is a definite government 
responsibility for the agricultural problem. I 
am beginning to believe that the blindness 
along this line has resulted from the fact that 
eastern people have profited because tempo- 
rarily such a small percentage of their income 
has gone for food. They have hoped to hold 
on to this differential advantage by shutting 
their eyes to the fundamental facts. 

Western farmers feel that they have had 
enough temporizing. They are looking for a 
Lowden, a Dawes, a someone, no matter what 
his party label, who understands and will fight 
for economic justice. 


Murope every year. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





After all, there is no word in the Bible that can 
be understood except thru a deed. “If any man wilt 
do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.” Nobody 
else can.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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BETTER ANCHORS FOR SIDE HILL FARMS 


Terraces and Dams Help to Hold the Fertile Soil On the Home Place 


when we see hillsides so eroded that the 

top layers of soil have been removed and 
the field has been abandoned, and also when we 
see our fields so cut up by ditches that they 
must be farmed in several pieces. A short time 
ago I saw a twenty-acre field in central Iowa 
that was so cut up with ditches that from ne- 
cessity it would have to be farmed in five 
pieces. It is not always the case, but often- 
times a ditch is the sign of carelessness. Often 
we hear men make the statement that they have 
a farm in the gulf of Mexico but do not have 
an abstract to it. 

There are two types of erosion, namely, that 
on the hillsides where the top layers of soil are 
being removed, called surface erosion, and the 
other type of erosion that results in ditches or 
gullies. Oftentimes the surface erosion is the 
most important as when it has reached a certain 
point the field is abandoned as unproductive. 
One of the chief causes of surface erosion is 
continued cropping. There are four 


Ba, wien « is a problem of vital importance 


Bu H. H. Sunderlin 


be pulled out now and then, the benefits de- 
rived from the standpoint of erosion more than 
overcome the damage. 

Next to the organic matter to keep the side 
hill from washing, 1 believe I would mention 
the matter of deep plowing, whick increases the 
size of the soil sponge. 

It is not always possible, but wherever feas- 
ible the fields should be plowed at right angles 
to the slope of the hill rather than up and down 
the hill. Another method of controlling the 
washing of the surface soil is that of check- 
ing the velocity of the water as it flows from 
the hillside. This is accomplished by terracing. 
While terracing has not been practiced in the 
northern states very many years, the idea is 
not a new one, having been used in the south- 
ern states for years. Experience has shown 
that the most suecessful terraced fields are 
those that are seeded down or soon to be. The 





factors affecting the rate of wash- 
ing of the soil: rainfall, when it 
comes and the amount of it; slope; 
soil texture, or the size of the soil 
particles, and the fourth factor soil 
structure, or the way the soil parti- 
cles are put together. The only one 
of these that man can control is the 
last. The most important way of 
accomplishing this is the plowing 
under of organic matter in the form 
of barn yard manure, green manure, 
corn stalks, corn stubble or any- 
thing of that nature. By plowing 
this material into the soil it becomes 
more open and porous and receptive 
to water. Also the material acts as 
a binder or cement to the soil. We 
see a great many corn stalks being 
burned which should be turned back 
into the soil. Granting that there 
will be some trouble caused during 
cultivation and a hill of corn may 








Overfall check to keep small ditches from working up the slope. 


terrace then becomes established before being 
farmed over. 

Leaving the surface washing, we come to the 
small hillside diteh two feet or under in size, 
These are often taken care of by plowing in, 
but ordinarily I believe it is poor practice to 
put loose dirt in the way of running water 
without something to hold it. ‘This type of 7 
ditch may often be taken care of by a cireular~ 
row of stakes, driven so that they are flush with- 
the bank on the ends and lower in the eenter,— 
Ahead of these place some well rotted straw 
and then plow in and seed down. Personally, [7 
believe wherever we have running water col-— 
leet in between the hills, there should be a sod 
strip with irregular edges for the water to run 
over. It is important to have the edges irreg- 
ular or saw-tooth in shape so that the water 
will get onto the sod strip. 

In the handling of small ‘‘V’’ shaped ditches 
the use of brush obstructions is recommended. 
lor broad flat ditches or large ‘‘V’’ shaped 
ditches the use of twenty-six-inch 
woven wire is suggested. Both of 
these types of obstructions should 
be built in the form of a double 
“*V.’’__that is low in the center and 
‘*V’’ down stream. In so doing the 
water should stay in the center of 
the ditch. Wherever an obstrue- 
tion is put straight across a ditch 
there is usually the tendeney to cut 
around. Better results are often 
obtained by starting at the head of 
the ditch and working toward the 
mouth as there we have less water 
to take care of and it is traveling’ 
slower. It is suggested that a num- 
ber of low obstructions be built 
rather than a few high ones and 
when fills are obtained back of them 
they be seeded down. The fills in 
ditches should be of a solid nature 
rather than being mixed with rot- 
ting material which leaves the 
ground open and porous. 





SENATE DEBATES FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mellon Letter Furnishes Opportunity for New Defenses 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—About the time 
W this copy of Wallaces’ Farmer reaches 
its readers, the United States senate is 
going to vote on the farm relief bill, and will 
probably defeat it by a somewhat less decisive 
vote than was east on the Haugen bill in the 
house of representatives. Before the final vote 
there will be some changes as various amend- 
ments which have been offered will one after 
another come to a vote, and some of them may 
be adopted, so at this writing just what it will 
look like when finally submitted for the final 
test vote, can not be told. 

History has been made in the senate debate 
as well, if not better than in the debate over in 
the house. Starting out this week the now 
famous—or infamous ‘‘Mellon letter’’ was 
made public setting up an economic bugbear, 
claiming that the equalization fee plan of farm 
relief would work more hardship to those who 
hope to benefit from it, than it would work 
good. This letter came out as the result of an 
inquiry addressed to Secretary Mellon by lead- 
ers in the farm relief movement, thru which 
it was hoped to get some aid or comfort. The 
result was a severe jolt. However that only 
tells part of the story of the Mellon letter, for 
the entirely indefensible position of Mr. Mel- 
lon, representing the aluminum industry, 
which has a great protective tariff around it, 
and representing intrenched and multitudin- 
ous wealth, which has and profits by all kinds 
of protective legislation, including the very re- 
cent repeal of the higher surtaxes, has not 
escaped the attention of the democratic leaders 


who are having all the fun they want with this 
as a text. 

This, of course, only illustrates one of the 
political angles of the controversy, for this 
democratie ridicule of Mellon for his position 
is not interjected to help the farm bill, nor its 
advocates, but only to manufacture another 
issue for the democrats to use in the coming 
congressional campaign. 

Senator Cummins made a strong attack on 
the Mellon letter. Over twenty years ago Sen- 
ator Cummins was a low tariff man and in 
1909 he and Dolliver were working together 
in fighting the iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill. The Mellon letter revived therefore 
all the splendid fighting spirit of the Cummins 
of old. 

Following the Mellon letter came several not- 
able addresses some for and some against the 
bill. Notable among the notable arguments, 
and perhaps as foreeful as any utterance dur- 
ing the debate was the speech on Thursday by 
Senator Hiram Johnson of California. 

Altho the plan proposed was both ex- 
perimental and ‘‘empirieal,’’ he defended it in 
every detail. The United States, he said in 
substance, has sent billions of dollars of our 
good money over to Europe to stabilize condi- 
tions there, for the sole purpose of creating 
and establishing trade for our merchants, and 
cur manufacturers. The motto of congress 
seems to be ‘‘millions to rehabilitate Europe, 
not a cent to rehabilitate American farmers 
and agriculture.”’ 

Early in his address Senator Johnson paid 


his respects to the farm organizations of Cali- 
fornia which have gone on record as opposing 
the Haugen plan, and which have demanded 
that he as their senator vote against it. 

‘*Mr. President,’’ he said, *‘I am not una- 
ware that certain organizations in the state of 
California, from which I eome, have declared 
themselves against this bill. I regret exceed- 
ingly that those organizations have thus de- 
creed. The best protected state practically in 
the union today is the state of California. I 
recall the long, weary weeks and months of 
struggling by which we obtained from the sen- 
ate and from the house of representatives the 
tariff on lemons, on walnuts, on almonds, on 
olives, and on practically everything that comes 
from the soil of California. I think it an un- 
gracious and ungenerous thing that any farm ~ 
organization in the state of California shall © 
suggest to me, after the extraordinary benefits 7 
we obtained for California from me tariff, that 
I oppose a measure designed to give to those 
who have received none of the benefits of the — 
tariff law some protection and a part of the ~ 
benefit of the tariff law which so generously 
aids us. I have in the past, however, learned 
what propaganda of this kind is, and it will 
have little or no influence upon any vote that 
I shall east. 

‘*T have learned in the course of a long caree? 
in the state of California, sometimes here, t00, ~ 
that there are always certain objections inter — 
posed to each milestone of progress that there? = 
may be in human endeavor. 1 have learned i 
the past—other sena- (Concluded on page 8) 
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ONE 
TON 


Quality Features 
Typical of 
the Finest Truck 
Construction 


Easy gear shifting, with 3- 
speed control. 


Valve-in-head motor that de- 
livers more power per gallon 
than any other truck engine 
of equal size. 


Positive motor lubrication by 
a combined pump and splash 
system. 

Positive coolinginallweather 
by a water pump and extra- 
large Harrison radiator. 


Positive, reliable, semi-re- 
versible steering control. 


Extra-large, equalized 
brakes. 

Big, oversize rear axle with 
spiral cut, bevel gears." 
Chrome vanadium steel 
springs. 

Full-length deep channel 
steel frame, rigidly braced. 


Alemite lubrication. 
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hese Quality Features 


found only in Chevrolet: 


ix? 550 


With its special truck-type construction — with numerous 
quality features found only on higher-priced trucks of 
equally modern design, the Chevrolet One-Ton Truck gives 
definite assurance of dependable haulage plus the vital ad- 
vantages of low upkeep and slow depreciation. 


No other truck is more ideally fitted for farm use. Its power- 
ful valve-in-head motor pulls the load over the fields and 
rough roads easily, dependably and economically. Visit the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer and learntheimportanceof thequal- 
ity features found only in Chevrolet at the Chevrolet price. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 








CHEVROLET 
TRUCK 


‘ Worlds Largest Builder of Gear-shift Cars 
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Don’ , Lose 
Your Crop 


ce 
Threshermen 


Will save it all 


For the farmer who owns a 
thresher there is none of the 
anxious waiting while his grain 
gets so dry that it shells or so 
wet that it sprouts in the shock. 


He is ready to thresh, just the 
day his grain is fit. 


Last year, this Company gave 
the farmers the first full roller 
bearing separator. Now other 
new improvements make 
threshing simpler, and aid the 
famous 4 Threshermen in 
saving all the grain. 


A Red River Special, that is 
within the means of any farm- 
er, is ready for quick delivery 
in time for this year’s thresh- 
ing. Sizes for all tractors from 


the Fordson up. 


Write today mentioning the 
size that interests you. 


NICHOLS.& SHEPARD 


In continuous business since 1848 
The Red River Special Lina 


2% Marshall Street 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 


~it SAVES the FARMER'S THRESH BILI 


CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesametime.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned = off. Horse 











now going sound and well. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE ™ ARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF 
t. 





— EASY PAYMENTS! 
a MIDWEST 


Six 
MM xXSTs A LIPETIN ropa 


Pi HOLD GRAIN for TOP PRICE 


‘ollow the smart farmers’ plan. 
B i: more per acre on entire crop. 
i i gid oit-stosl ag proat 
tain, weather. KEEPS GRA AINTEMPECTLY. "We Pay Freight. 


FREE! Sac deperpton of bin 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO: eaten Bidg. 
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In Cedar Rapids 


Hotel Magnus 


150 Fireproof Rooms 


$1.25 to $2.50 — No Higher 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





Senate Debates Farm Relief Bill © 


(Continued from page 6) 


tors have all had a like experience, too 
—that there never was a reform 
sought to be accomplished, there never 
has been an advance for human beings 
attempted, but what there were some 
good people who would interpose the 
objection, first, of illegality, and then 
would seek to halt human progress 
with the bogey man of unconstitution- 
ality. Ever has that been 80.” 


Much of the speech was a discus- 
sion of the constitutionality of the 
equalization fee plan, and he con- 
strued a complete defense of this as 
constitutional and legal, contrasting it 
with the measures which he advocated 
and secured while governor of Call- 
fornia. In conclusion he compared the 
Mellon letter’ with the historic inci- 
dent of Marie Antionette, who when 
told that many of the French people 
were begging for bread answered, 
“Well, if they do not have bread why 
do they not eat cake?” and ended by 
recalling the prayer of Christ on the 
Cross, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

Senator Caraway defended the bill, 
following Senator Johnson, and of- 
fered an amendment designed to fur- 
ther regulate cotton and grain ex- 
changes. He charged that it would be 
the solid vote of the industrial states, 
who neither cared nor knew of the 
plight of agriculture, that would de 
feat the bill, if it failed to pass. 

Senator Borah of Idaho followed 
with an address in which he an- 
nounced that he could not vote for the 
bill as it stood, but that with one 
amendment he was glad to support 
the bill. He fully endorsed the gen- 
eral statements made as to the need 
of relief legislation, the urgent neces- 
sity for a better price for farm prod- 
ucts and a workable method of hand- 
ling the surplus of farm crops. His 
sole objection lay to his belief that 
the imposition of compulsion in col- 
lecting an “equalizaton fee” was illeg- 
al, and unconstitutional, and that the 
provision of its forced collection in 
the United States courts, to the ac- 
companiment of a penalty for failure 
to voluntarily pay such fee as provid- 
ed in the proposed law would invali- 
date the measure. 

“Strike out the few lines which pro- 
vides for this compulsory payment, 
and provide instead for the voluntary 
payment of the equalization fee,” said 
Senator Borah and you will have pro- 
vided for a method which I am cer 
tain will meet the emergency which 
we all recognize to now exist.” 

The debate has beey so prolific of 
argument, illustration and support of 
the farm bill, that it would be easy to 
write pages as to what has taken 
place, and what has been said. All of 
this, however, is insignificant in the 
larger question of just how the meas- 
ure will come to a vote, and what will 
happen on the final vote. And that is 
prophecy. One thing seems certain 
and this is that the whole “Jumbo 
bill” that is the co-operative market- 
ing bill as it first passed the house, 
and the farm relief bill, which has 
been joined up to it, will be voted on 
and live or die together. It has been 
the hope of some that the added sec- 
tions which include the farm Dill 
might be made the subject of a sep- 
arate vote—that is that some senator 
at the right time might move to amend 
by striking out all of this part of the 
bill. 

Tt does not seem now that the parlia- 
mentary and political situation will 
permit this to be done. Certainly no 
friend of the farm relief will make 
such a motion, and the enemies will 
not do it, for they are also only half 
heartedly for the co-operative market- 
ing section and have no special de- 
sire to save it from the work which 
follows the defeat of the whole meas- 
ure. 

The other possibility is that Senator 





Fess will press his amendment to a 
vote, which is to substitute what is in 
substance the Tincher bill of earlier 
house ill fame—for the relief bill sec- 
tion of the present bill. This will get 
a vote, if pressed but it will draw out 
the opposition of both democrats and 
farm bloc republicans, and is certain 
to defeat. If that happens it is just 
possible that Senator Fess will then 
move to strike out the farm bill sec- 
tions entire, leaving the co-operative 
marketing bill intact as it was passed 
by the house. This is the sole remain- 
ing chance to save anything from 
what appears to be an impending 
wreck and defeat of all major farm 
legislation. 





Sweet Clover Hay Poisoning 


One of our readers has a mixture 
of sweet clover and red clover which 
he wants to cut for hay. He has 
heard about sweet clover hay poison- 
ing and wants to know if he is likely 
to have trouble. 

Clover hay poisoning has been re- 
ported largely from Western Minne- 
sota and Eastern North Dakota. It 
seems that about one farm in fifty of 
the farms that are using the sweet 
clover hay, is bothered with the trou- 
ble. The trouble seems to be caused 
by certain kinds of mold. As a rule, 
moldy sweet clover hay seems to be 
fed with safety to all kinds of live 
stock but occasionally it causes seri- 
ous trouble to cattle. The cattle be- 
come stiff and finally die from inter- 
nal hemorrhage. The older cattle are 
not often affected and horses are not 
affected at all. The trouble seems to 
be worse with second year sweet 
clover which is so often cured under 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

We have had no complaints from 
Iowa of sweet clover hay poisoning. 
Probably that is because of the fact 
that nearly all of the sweet clover hay 
in Iowa is cut in the fall of the first 
year of growth and therefore is really 
of just as high quality as high grade 
alfalfa. Very few Iowa farmers cut 
sweet clover for hay the second year 
of its growth because they have found 
by experience that it is exceedingly 
hard to cure sweet clover for hay dur- 
ing the weather which commonly pre- 
vails during early June. 

Have any of our corn belt readers 
been bothered with sweet clover hay 
poisoning in cattle? 





Honor Iowa Men 


Last week Iowa state college at 
Ames honored two men who have de- 
voted their lives to farming and horti- 
culture and have made outstanding 
successes. These men, W. P. Dawson, 
of Aurelia, and E. S. Welch, of Shen- 
andoah, farmer and nurseryman, re- 
spectively, are notable examples of 
the practical achievements that come 
thru the appleation of faith, ability, 
good judgment and diligence to agri- 
culture, 

cach of these men was presented 
with a certificate of eminent service 
to Iowa agriculture, granted upon the 
recommendation of the Iowa state col- 
lege faculty. and with the approval of 
the state board of education. When 
these two men, who have devoted 
their lives to the mastery of Iowa soil, 
were presented for certificates at the 
50th annual commencement of the col- 
lege, each robed in cap and gown, 
they were cheered loudly by the 4,000 
people who attended the exercises. 

Not only were these men singled 
out in recognition of their successes 
in agriculture, but also because each 
has been similarly successful in mak- 
ing friends and in fulfilling his duties 
as citizen and neighbor. These cer. 
tificates are granted only sparingly 
and only for the most notable achieve- 
ments in agriculture. 


The only way to be sure of ime 
munity from the ravages of Hog- 
Cholera is by prevention. SIOUX 
FALLS SERUM, made from 
hardy northern hogs, gives this 
protection. Vaccinate your pigs 
before it is necessary to try to 
cure them. It means more 
profits to you, 


Consult your Veterinarian as 
to the best time to vaccinate, and 
Ask Him 
About 


Sioux Falig 
Products 


SIOUX FALLS 


IOUX FALLS SERUMCO. 


SIOUX FALLS, SO.DAKOTA 








Seeand use the onecream 
separator with the single 
ing suspended self- 
balancing bowl. We will 
sendanimport lgium 
MelotteCream Separator 
direct to your farm. You 
don’t pay us for it for 4 
months. You may have 
a 30-Day Free to 
convince yourself. : 
Write today for our new 
Melotte catalog and our 
big offer. 
Melotte 23°" 994 Chleage 
H. B. BABSON. U. 8. 
2843 West 19th Street 





rk try one of these 
| BPAY 
Mn FREE / 


Put an All Steel Chainless Bucket 
Inside Elevator in your corn crib 
or granary. Always ready to work. 
po grees grain and storesit to fullest capac —_ 
i pany. Stop that back-breakin 
wit the scoop. Thousands of satisfied users. 
Guaranteed by oldest manufacturer of farm 
elevators. Demonstration on your farm Free. 
Send for facts today and let us explain. 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
204McMunn Street, Bloomington, tll. 








GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roofing 
Yeu Can Say. 

Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 
for proof. Best quality 
only — our motto. 
Poor grade roofing 
ie very expensive 


roofing firm fn the 

west. Can show pic- 

tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


610 S. W. Second St.. Des Moines, low! 
Ectabliched 1896 bv W. F. Hansen. 








Dow'T puy waterproof, stat s¢ asf ot. 


extra low dir ct from: factor 
. iv .. Mfrs. 
2°. = onan ‘Co8 tiinols, 
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THE PERFECT :- MOTOR OL 





and good seed 


Ask any city man to choose between a bushel of good seed 
and a bushel in which poor seed predominates. He is just as 
likely to choose one as the other — because he doesn’t know 
the difference. 


But the farmer does. He is an expert in the business of 
iculture. It’s his specialty and he knows more about it 
anyone else. 


The farmers know, too, that experience is a great teacher. 
If the og te were to try farming, he’d soon learn the dif- 
ference between good seed and bad seed. Results are 
the final test. 


The same principle holds true in regard to oil. The ordinary 
an can see very little difference between one oil and another. 
ut a lubricating expert who spends his life working with oils 

and making actual tests in the field with all makes of auto- 

mobiles, trucks and tractors, knows the difference between 
good oil and inferior oil. 


The staff of lubricating experts of the Standard Oil Compan 
(Indiana) is made up of such men, and Polarine is the prod- 
uct of their years of experience. They have | as ran a chart 
which will give you expert information about the correct 
lubrication of your particular machine. One of the seven 
grades of Polarine is made expressly for it. 


You cannot tell the difference between good oil and poor oil 
by looking at them. Accept the recommendation of experts. 


Use Polarine and discover the greater efficiency of your trac- 
tor. A good tractor lubricated with Polarine will work with 
all the dependable power it was designed to develop. 


It pays to use good oil as surely as it pays to use good seed. 

en you use Polarine and see the repair bills dwindle you 
will be convinced that the right oil pays in cash — and that 
Polarine is the right oil. 


Consult chart at any Standard Oil Service 
Station for correct grade for your tractor. 


Standard Oil Company 


910 S. Michigan Ave, — (Indiana) 


























‘Tractor Chart of 


Recommendations 
TRACTORS 


Motor 
Trade Name Oil 


Adsense Ramely 


Oil Pul E.H 
Allis Chalmers 15- 

py, ae S.H. 
jr S.H 
Appleton. . S.H 
RR re ie aheasa H 


Bates, Steel Mule — 
and others......S.H. 


Case, 22-40, 40-72, 
ES 

Caterpillar, 2 ton. .H. 

Caterpillar, others .E.H. 


Contour. .......-. H. 

RIO cc candaus S.H 
CRIES. o ncadecws F 

| ee E.H. 
Peo ois'<. cctiew ince 
Fitch Four Drive. .S. H. 
Flour City........ E.H. 
PON oe iexiees S. H. 
| Ree ee S.H 
SS eds wewe S.H 
Hast Peer. ....... E.H. 
Huber. . ae 
} £0 eee S.H 
John Deere....... S.H 





Motor 
Trade Name Oil 


Keck Gonnerman. .S. Hi 


- | LaCrosse.......-- E.H. 
ROU. ccc aods S. H. 
Little Giant...... S. H. 
Lombard......... S. H. 
McCormick- 

Deering........ H. 
Mead Morrison. . .S.H 
Minneapolis. .....E.H 
je S.H. 
Monarch......... S.H. 
Nichols & Shepard E.H. 
es ccaneaud Ss. H. 
PROMO: . cccesec E.H. 
Rock Island Heider S.H, 
Russell, 

(except Giant) . .S. H. 

*|Shawnee......... H. 

, re H 

Topp-Stewart..... S. H. 

je H 

Townsend........ E.H. 

Traylor. . H. 
Cc . 


.| Wisconsin. ....... S.H. 
_| Yuba Ball Tread...S.H 


GARDEN TRACTORS 


Motor 
Trade Name Oil 
) A eee H. 
en ace H 
Beenih: «2.0062 ce H 
RNs scceavaas H. 
BROW, os ccccses H. 
ane H. 
| re S. H. 
pS | ee S.H. 
[ errrre H. 
re H. 
Gro-Mor......... H. 
Gro-Mor Jr....... S. Hi: 
MEWS, ccc cnc H. 
Kin Kade. ....<-. H. 





Motor 
Trade Name Oil 


je - H. 
|. arr H. 
Se pee eee - H 
Spray-Mor....... S. H. 
Spry Wheel....... H. 
ere H 
REO oc cacated H. 
KEY 


E.H.—Polarine Extra 
Heavy 
F.—Polarine F 


If tractor is operated in cold weather, use next 


lighter grade. 


N. B.—For recommendations of of Polar- 
ine to use in automobiles and trucks consu't chart 
at any Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Station. 





Chicago, Illinois 
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[HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 


“The Busy Mother and Her Baby 


An experienced nurse recently said: 
“When a baby is born it is a bundle 
of possibilities! By the time it is two 
years old it is a bundle of habits!” 

Mother is largely responsible for 
these early habits of her baby. It is 
surprisingly easy to establish a habit; 
but how almost impossible it seems 
to break a habit once it is formed. 
Therefore the busier mother is the 


more it behooves her to attend to 
those first habits which her child 
forms. 


In many respects the child with a 
busy mother is especially blessed. He 
will receive necessary care and then 
left largely to his own devices. He 
will rest and grow and develop strong- 
er nerves and a stronger body than 
will the baby who is constantly receiv- 
ing attention. He will learn content- 
ment and to entertam himself. So 
often a busy mother says: ‘My baby 
is so good! I don’t know what I 
should do if it were not!” not realiz- 
ing that her very “busyness” is usual- 
ly responsible for his “goodness.” 

When baby gets big enough to want 
to sit up and wriggle about and seek 
employment he begins to form a new 
set of habits. Be on the job right 
then, mother, if you wish to save your- 
self worry and work later on. Have 
some kind of play pen or coop ready 


for baby and use it from the start. 
Enough can hardly be said in favor 
of such an arrangement. !t keeps 


baby from encountering all sorts of 
dangers from germs and filth and from 
hot stoves, open doors, stairs, hot wa- 
ter, cross animals and countless other 
things which a baby encounters who 
is allowed to crawl at will on the 
floor. In a pen, baby is protected from 
draughts and many a sickness is 
saved. The room may seem warm to 
you, but sit down on the floor and see 
if it seems comfortable. The penned- 
up baby does not uce his clothing as a 
wet-mop for the kitchen floor With 
plenty of room to kick and crawl 
about, he is better off in every way. 
Use the pen from the begianing, and 
he will be entirely contented und hap- 
py. You'll have much less work to 
do and much more time in which to 
do it when baby is kept safely in this 


Way. 
The next stage of improvement 
comes when baby learns to walk. 


“I've run miles this summer after my 
baby,” a mother said. Wasn't she a 
foolish little mother? The porch could 
have been enclosed as a_ play-room. 
Chicken-wire makes a_ satisfactory 
playground in the yard. Baby could 
be tied with a rope long enough to 
give him freedom and still keep him 
from harm, altho the pen arrangement 
is by far the better one. 

“I don’t need to do 
things,” a mother says 


any of those 
comfortably. 


“Sister takes care of baby---she is 
quite a little mother to him!” Nice 
for baby, no doubt, but how about 


sister! Tied all day to a wiggly, un- 
easy baby who is far too heavy for her 
small arms. They surely would both 
be better off if baby had his own safe 
play-place. 

When baby becomes active it pays 
to teach him regular toilet habits. 
Have a comfortable little chair or 
seat fitted to his size and place him 
on it at regular intervals and at spe- 
cial times such as when he awakens 
in the morning and from a nap. This 
is better for baby and eventually saves 
mother a lot of work. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly he learns neat hab- 
its. 

A very busy mother with three chil- 
dren was telling a mother who was 
struggling thru the summer season on 
a farm with her first child, how she 
managed. “I have no doubt those are 





all good ideas,” admitted the young 
mother rather disheartedly. “But if 
you were as busy as I am you couldn’t 
take time for all that fussing.” 

“It is because I am as busy as you 
are that I take time for these things,” 
answered her friend pleasantly. “An 
hour today spent in starting a good 
habit will save you hours every day 
for several years to come. Isn't that 
a pretty good investment?” 

ALICE MARGARET ASHTON. 


Jellied Strawberries 


ELLIED strawberries are a _ real 
J delicacy and not hard to make 
either. Measure out enough berries to 
weigh one pound, first hulling and 
washing the berries, tho washing is 
not necessary if the berries are known 
to be fresh and clean of dust. To one 
pound of berries add one and one-half 
pounds of sugar and a tablespoonful 





of lemon juice and allow to stand un- 
til the juice can be seen to come up 
around the berries. Sring to a boil 
quickly and boil vigorously for a min- 
ute. Skim off anything that rises to 
the surface and while still boiling vig- 
orously, add half a cup of the pectin 
extract, which can be made at home 
or bought already to use. Stir while 
adding the pectin and boil for exactly 
a minute longer. Then remove from 
the stove. Let the mixture cool some- 
what in the pan in which it is cooked, 
stirring occasionally. Pour into jelly 
glasses and let stand over night be- 
fore sealing. 

The’ berries should retain their 
shape and color, and should be sur- 
rounded by a clear red jelly. About 
two pints of jellied strawberries are 
gotten from the amounts given above. 
Better results will be -obtained if not 
more than a pound of berries are made 
up at a time. 
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FOLLOWING SPRING 


9 ren months of Spring! 

Spring in Switzerland and Italy 
in March—Spring in France in April. 
Spring, always so beautiful there, in 
Washington in early May. Then the 
beginning of Spring again while visit- 
ing in Michigan, and finally, Spring 
in Iowa! 

And now the first of June, having 
followed the whims of Spring for 
many weeks, she has brought me to 
Summer at home and I am finding joy 
and contentment in my own garden. 

For your enlightenment for the 
above rhapsody, dear little Garden 
Club, I will explain that I have been 
abroad all winter (Ruth and I); the 
most of the time vistting a daughter 
in Switzerland. While there I saw 
Wallaces’ Farmer every week, and [I 
began to feel some concern for the 
welfare of my Garden Club project. 
But when I got back to the United 
States and saw the Spring issues 
which I had missed by reason of trav- 
eling about, I learned that you are 
alive and thriving and doing a big ex- 
change business. And I rejoiced great- 
ly, for IT had thought of you so often 
as T saw the lively blossoms of Spring. 

First the crocuses and pansies and 
many a posy I did not know as I 
peered through the fences at the prim 
little gardens in Bern late in Febru- 
ary and early March, or walked thru 
the university grounds and reveled in 
the beauty of the jonquils naturalized 
on a sunny slope. It was pleasant 
loitering by the flower stalls under 
the arcades of that quaint old city, 
and quite an achievement to make a 
purchase all by myself, for I had to 
do it in German, and I was surprised 
at how much I remembered If the 
girls were along they conducted nego- 
tiations in French. All the Swiss 
seem to speak one language as well as 
the other, to say nothing of their own 
particular brand of Swiss-German, and 
frequently a little English. I was 
much impressed with the windows of 
the meat markets; there were so 
many flowers enhancing the display 
of choice cuts of meat. 

The fruit stalls would have bunches 
of violets tucked in among the or- 
anges. Always there was color. 

And then we went down into Italy 
and found the peach and almond trees 
in bloom. Tulips and iris and lilacs 
and fields of yellow mustard. Forget- 
me-not seeds that I sent home from 
Florence are now nice sturdy little 
plants. 

April found us in France with more 





jonquils, wonderful lilacs, acacias 
and apple blossoms, and every where 
the tender green of budding trees. The 
flower markets and little stalls along 
the streets of Paris were gay with 
blossoms and oh! so cheap. One 
could buy a nice bunch of jonquils for 
three francs. A lovely big bunch of 
forget-me-nots, that lasted so long, for 
two francs, or about seven cents. 
Lilies of the Valley are supposed to 
bring good luck, so one must get a 
few of those too. 

Flowers are so cheap over there and 
everybody has them. 1 brought some 
seeds home with me and hope to have 
a little French corner in my garden. 

The first of May brought us _ to 
Washington where we found the Jap- 
anese cherry trees still in bloom, the 
wisteria, the dogwood and the spring 
bulbs. The pansy beds in the depart- 
ment of agricultural grounds were in 
all their glory. Think of it, fifteen 
thousand plants in fuli bloom, and 
thousands of people going thru the 
grounds daily to see them! Pansies 
have a special place in my heart be- 
cause of happy associations, and also 
they are easy to grow and children 
love them. 

A friend took us 
hundred miles down the 


a lovely drive of a 
Potomac to 


Wakefield, the place where George 
Washington was. born. 
The old house is gone, but the foun- 


dation is there and on that site is 
erected a monument to him, a minia- 
ture of the one in the city. Born and 
bred on such a sightly spot overlook- 
ing the river, it is no wonder the 
father of our country chose beautiful 
Mt. Vernon for his home in later years. 

I was permitted to dig up a few 
iris and little grape hyacinths that 
have grown wild and spread along 
the slope toward the river, that once 
was part of the garden of Mary Ball 
Washington, the mother of George. 
They are now in my border and I am 
hoping they will live—an interesting 
addition to my “friendship garden.” 

As I work.in my garden, cutting 
roses, or battling with the most amaz- 
ingly healthy weeds, I continue to en- 
joy my long springtime and the flow- 
ers of other lands. 

I “see” also, the lovely little gar- 
dens, so tiny and trim, with nearly 
always a rose climbing over the door, 
in front of the white washed cottage 
in the north of Ireland where we land- 
ed last fall, to visit the old home of 
the Wallaces, but who, alas, are near- 
ly all gone from there now. 


I “see” the heather of Scotland, the 


more stately gardens of England and | 


France, and the homey, more intimate 
gardens of our own country, and I wish 
a greater usefulness for my own club, 


and a long life for all the garden clubs, — 


for that means more beauty in our 
lives. MAY B. WALLACE, 


Isn’t it splendid to have Mrs. Wak 


lace back again. We have missed her 
inspirational flower talks while she 
was away. Now that she has come 


back to us we hope that she will fing 


time often to write for the Garden — 


Club. 

J. Horace McFarland, noted rosar 
jan, says: “Keep watching the roses; 
keep stirring the ground; keep cutting 
the blooms, and keep your heart full 
of roses in June!” Wow is the effec 
tive time for preventing later trouble 
among the rose bushes. A very finely 
powdered sulphur-arsenate mixture in 
the proportion of 90 parts sulphur and 
10 parts arsenate of lead, sifted op 
rose bushes will prevent black spot, 
This is also an efficient control for 
mildew. If the rose bug 
and I hope and pray he will not find 
his way to your fine roses—give hima 


warm welcome with a spray of lead 


arsenate and lead him on with a little 
molasses sweetening in the _ poison 
mixture. Mix the spray in the propor 


tion of one ounce of lead arsenate to— 


one and one-half gallons of water. Of 
better yet, pick off the bugs and de 
posit them in a can of kerosene. 





The following “Favorite Flower” let 


ters have been received: 
Stockport, Iowa. 
Dear Garden Club Editor: 

“My favorite flower? How canl1 
tell, when I love all of them? But 
there are a few varteties that seem 
just made for busy women. One such 
is the Iris. It has no insect enemies, 
(vet) and given abundant sunshine 
and a little lime and wood ashes it 
grows and thrives and_ furnishes 
masses of blossoms for a long time 
each spring. 

“Another is the annual Larkspur, 
Sow the seed once and it is good for 
a lifetime if one will allow it to grow 
where it comes up and does not try to 
move it. In the fall the larkspur bed 
may be spaded and raked, and the 
little plants promptly come from self: 
sown seed and are ready to furnish @ 
riot of color from May until October. 


What more can anyone ask of any 
flower unless it be fragrance and 


Sweet Williams will supply that need, 
so grow some of them too.” 
BESS ISRAEL, 
Grinnell, 
Dear Garden Club Editor: 

“T love flowers and I dislike to say 
which is my favorite. I think they 
all are in their own season, but at 
present I have more dahlias and gladk 
olus than anything else, not so much 
because they are especial favorites 
but they seem the best for me just 
now. 

“There are two things that I am 
particular about with the “glads.” I 
plant the blooming size bulbs at least 
six inches deep. 
the time but I 


Iowa. 


think it pays. 


dahlias I put deeper than that and 


cover them as they grow. Then I 
pick the “glad” flowers as soon as the 


third and fourth flowers open, thus) 
conserving the strength in the bulb. Va 
think that pays in large flowers the 


following years. 





“I am anxiously waiting for the | 


“glads” and dahlias to bloom wh 
I received in the club exchange this” 
spring. 





ers are in bloom.” ‘ 
MRS. JESSE LORD. — 
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It is hard work at 











I would be glad to have you 
visit my garden when the “glad” flow 
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EQUIPMENT FOR CAMPING 


Out of doors camping, one of the 
greatest of all sports, at least one of 
the most healthful for Young America, 
can be made a pleasure that will re- 
main in the mind of the camper longer 
than any diversion. The reason that 
many people do not enjoy camping is 
because of the first night spent in the 
open was spent under extreme hard- 
ships due to lack of knowledge of 
camp equipment and camp counstruc- 
tion. 

It is not necessary to have expen- 
sive equipment, or a lot of it to make 
a camping trip a success. You will 
realize that when you see the forest 
ranger of the west or the cow-puncher 
on the annual roundup. Their entire 
eutfit consists of a tarpaulin, a few 
blankets, a frying pan, coffee pot and 
a stew pan or two and yet they are 
more comfortable by far than the 
average “dude” tourist who goes 
through Yellowstone Park with a big 
car and a thousand dollars worth of 
tourist tackle. 


Camp location for a two weeks’ 
trip is as important in its way as the 
choosing of a site for a home. We 
wouldn’t think of building a house on 
the first piece of ground we came to. 
We would look it over, and pick out 
the best location, and then build. 

A camp site should be chosen where 
the camp will receive the benefit of 
the rising sun and rf _ possible it 
should be located where it is pro- 
tected from the north and west winds 
in case of a sudden change to cool 
weather. 

The ground should be high enough 
to keep the water out in case of rain, 
altho, of course, drain trenches are 
desirable and should be constructed 
as soon as the tent is set up. A shal- 
low ditch four inches wide and about 
three or four inches deep at the bot- 
tom of the wall will carry away the 
water. 

Since the majority of us humans 
spend at least a third of our lives in 
bed the construction of a camp sleep- 
ing quarters ranks fairly high in im- 
portance. To sleep on the ground 
for two or three weeks at a time gets 
tather tiresome but that can be over- 
come in a country where there is fur, 
pine or cedar trees. 

For a permanent camp it is best to 
cut two small trees about four inches 
through and cut them off the length 
of the bed. Cut two more the same 
size and cut them the width of the 
bed. Place the four in the form of a 
Tectangle, where the bed is to be lo- 
cated, and secure them by driving 
small pegs in the ground to hold them 
in place. Next cut your pine or fur, 
taking care that the light branches 
you use are slender and springy, place 
them with the curved point up and 
fill the square about six or seven 
inches deep and you will have an im- 
Provised bed that will equal the cozy 
cot at home. Care should be taken to 
See that the boughs are stirred up 
every few days so they can dry and 
to keep them from forming a compact 
Mat, which becomes as hard as the 
ground, if not taken care of properly. 

For a two or a three day camp loca- 
tion where a ten is not used and the 
Campers prefer to sleep out of doors, 
& small leanto can be constructed in 
& few minutes with the use of an ax 
and a husky boy on the business end 
f the wood pile terror. Nearly every 


are made with two up-right pieces 
and the cover made with boughs and 
branches. 

In a country where there are lots 
of rocks the camp bed can be made at 
base of a large overhanging boulder 
and the campfire built in front. This 
will make the reflection of the heat 
strike the rock and the sleeper gets 
the benefit of it in cold weather. 

As for camp bedding it is always 
better to have too many blankets 
than not enough. .A good heavy can- 
vas tarpaulin, or a wagon cover 
should be used to keep off the dew. 
In making the bed the canvas should 
be spread out and the bed made up 
on the canvas. It then can be rolled 
up and when ready to use all that is 
necessary is to unroll it and the bed 
is ready. 

For two campers a double sleeping 
bag can be made out of two army 
ponchos that can be purchased from 
any army goods store for a small 
sum. The two can be buttoned togeth- 
er and the bedding placed inside and 
it is impossible to roll out of bed or get 
uncovered during the night. The ad- 
vantage of the army poncho is the 
fact that it weighs less than a pound 
and is water proof. Also two ponches 
can be used to make a pup tent in 
case of bad weather. They also can 
be used as tent flys or as a rain coat. 

Camp bedding should be taken out 


in the sun and aired daily when pos- 
sible, especially when a tarpaulin or 
sleeping bag is used. If you don’t you 
will wonder why you are chilly on a 
warm night. In camp blankets will 
gather moisture twice as fast as at 
home and if this moisture is not dried 
out you actually sleep between damp 
blankets, which is a very unhealthy 
and uncomfortable thing to do. 

The camp fireplace should be a safe 
distance from the camp or tent, for 
safety if nothing else. Each season 
there are many inexperienced camp- 
ers who lose their entire outfit by 
having sparks light on the tent or 
bedding. 

The fireplace should be built, if 
possible, with stones to hold the fire- 
brands together and to keep the fire 
from spreading-in case of high winds. 
If stones are not available it is a good 
idea to dig a shallow pit and have the 
fire in it. 

The old Indian saying, “White man 
builds big fire and freezes to death 
and Indian builds small fire and keeps 
warm,” is true in more than fifty per 
cent of the cases of campers. With 
a large fire for warmth or cooking it 
is, almost impossible to get the bene- 
fit of the heat because of the smoke. 
Also with a big fire there is a con- 
stant danger of it getting out of con- 
trol and setting the surrounding coun- 
try ablaze. Such are the causes of 
two-thirds of the fires in the Rocky 
mountain states. 

For cooking, a fire the size of your 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THESE PICTURES? 


Here is a different sort of a puzzle picture for the boys and girls. 
Four farm operations are pictured above. 
One dollar will be paid to the boy or girl who sends 
The date stamped on the 
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hat will furnish even heat and will 
give you a chance to cook everything 
thoroly without burning one side of a 
fish and having the other side raw. 
Plenty of fuel should be gathered and 
as the preparing of the meal is in 
progress the fire should be replen- 
ished with fuel as needed. For good 
cooking it is advisable to let the fire 
burn down and have a good bed of 
coals which furnish the most even 
and most desired heat. 

Any camp is incomplete without an 
ax of some kind. A small hatchet 
will do but where a camp is located 
for any length of time a small double 
bitted ax is the best. One edge should 
be kept sharp for chopping while the 
other should be used for general pur- 
poses where a keer_plade is not re- 
quired. Few campers realize the 
value of a good ax until one is left 
at home. 





Honesty, Social-Mindedness, 
Unselfishness 


To the Boys on American Farms: 

Here are three qualities that I be- 
lieve will help you win success as men 
or farmers: 

First, Honesty. No man can hope 
to be a really successful man without 
this quality. He may make temporary 
gains, but it is quite impossible for a 
man to succeed permanently who is 
known to be tricky and insincere. 

Second, Social-mindedness—the abil- 
ity to act as a member of a commu- 
nity and not simply as an isolated in- 
dividual. In the new age into which 
we are going it will be impossible for 
any man to win the respect of the 
world or amount to what he should 
unless he has this quality of social- 
mindedness. 

Third, the Spirit of Sacrifice for the 
good of others. To see how valuable 
this is a boy has only to ask himself 
how he likes to see other people act. 
The boy who will play the game hon- 
estly as a member of a team and with 
a willingness to sacrifice his own ad- 
vantages for the benefit of the whole 
team will make the sort of man the 
world needs, and that is more impor- 
tant than simply to grow rich.—Shailer 
Mathews. 

One of America’s foremost religious 
leaders is Dr. Shailer Mathews, of 
Chicago University, long president of 
the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, and author of 
many notable religious books. All 
boys should study his message, espe- 
cially his emphasis on “social-minded- 
ness’—that is to say, thinking about 
the good of the community rather than 
your own selfish individual good. 

(Standard Farm Paper’ Editorial 
Service. Copyright 1926 by Clarence 
Poe.) 





Circle Race 


The players stand in a circle a con- 
siderable distance apart and face 
around in single file in the same direc- 
tion. At a signal all start to run, fol- 
lowing the general outline of the circle 
but each trying to pass on the outside 
of the runner next in front of him, 
tagging as he passes. Any player 
passed in this way drops out of the 
race. The last player wins. At a sig- 
nal from the ieader or teacher, the cir- 
cle faces about and runs in the oppo- 
site direction. As this reverses the 
relative positions of runners who are 
gaining or losing ground, it is a fea- 
ture that may be used by a judicious 
leader to add much merriment and zest 
to the game. 
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The June Message 


I am glad to be able to tell our Lone 
Scouts, that the Lone Scout camp July 
27 to August 5 is now assured. Enough 
boys have signified their intention of 
coming to the camp, to make the num- 
ber at least fifty. We believe there 


are still a number of Lone Scouts who 
would like to enroll for the camp, and 
we have therefore extended the time 
to July 1, as we can take care of 75 
boys at the camp almost as easily as 
50. Any Lone Scout 12 years of age or 
over, can register for the camp if he 
wishes, but of course he must have 
his parents’ consent. Most of the boys 
who attend the camp are from 14 to 
17 years of age, and we do not know 
of any place where a boy can get 
more for the investment of $7.50 than 
the eight days at Camp Mitigwa. The 
study of the birds and trees, under 
competent instructors, the games at 
the camp, the camp fire at night, flag 
raising mornings and lowering at 
night, swimming lessons, where the 
boys are carefully guarded, the study 
of the Degrees in Scouting, learning 
how to build camp fires, the lessons 
in first aid, the companionship of 
other farm boys from different parts 
of the state are all things to make the 
camp a red letter time in the boy’s 
life. So talk it over with your parents 
boys, and if it is possible for you to 
attend, send your application in before 
July 1. We will try and take care of 
every boy who says he will come, and 
the new registrations will be taken 
care of in the order in which they 
are received. Let’s make this camp 
the biggest thing possible for the 
Lone Scouts. We not only hope that 
25 more boys will register for the 
camp, but we hope the parents of 
many of the boys will be able to visit 
the camp during the week, as we are 
sure they will enjoy the visit as much 
as the boys. In any event, we know 
they will enjoy the story of the camp 
that their Lone Scout brings home. 
The camp is located seven miles north 
of Woodward, which is on the main 
Omaha and Chicago line of the C. M. 
& St. P. railway. All boys will be met 
at Woodward, Seturday, July 27, if we 
are notified of their coming. 

Our Lone Scouts made a wonderful 
record at the camp last year. Twelve 
of the boys who attended the camp 
last year, have re-registered for this 
year. It will be a real pleasure to 
meet these boys, who will certainly 
have a grand reunion, as well as to 
meet the new comers. Come on boys 
-—let’s make this Lone Scout camp a 
big success. Get your registration for 
the camp in at once, as there are like- 
ly to be more than 25 additional boys 
register, and getting your application 
in early will mean that you will have 
first preference. Just write us a let- 
ter saying you will attend the camp 
unless prevented by causes you can- 
not now foresee, and we will be glad 
to save a place for you. 

In many localities in Iowa, the Four- 
H Club girls have an opportunity to 
attend camp, and we urge them to 
do so. The girls can have just as 
much fun as boys at a camp, and the 
Four-H Club camps are held under 
splendid supervision, and offer a won- 
derful program for the girls. Some- 
time in the future, we hope to arrange 
for a state camp for Four-H Club girls, 
as we do not think there are any finer 
group of young people than the girls 
who are in the Four-H Club work in 





Iowa. They have real accomplish- 
ments to their credit. What is true 
of the Iowa Four-H Club girls, is like- 
wise true of the Four-H Club girls of 
adjoining states. Four-H Club girls 
are giving real leadership to the va- 


rious communities working to- 
gether in a wonderful way. We are 
proud of their achievements. Every 


farm girl ought to be in the Four-H 
Club work and we would say likewise 
every farm boy. Contact with other 
folks always smooths and _ polishes, 
and that is one of the big things about 
Four-H Club work. You rub elbows 
with other boys and girls from your 
community and from ‘over the state, 
and this tends to make you a more 
alert and a more effictent girl or boy. 
There is no finer sight than to see a 
group of Four-H Club boys and girls 
together. We like their enthusiasm, 
their ambition to be of service to each 
other and to their community. They 
pull together in a splendid way. 
Getting an Education 

Many farm boys and girls are think- 
ing about the education they want at 
this season of the year. Some have 
graduated from the grade schools and 
are ready for the high schools. Some 
have graduated from the high schools 
and are ready for college. We ad- 
vise every boy and girl to get the best 
education possible, as it will help 





them make the greatest possible fu- 
ture success. Sometimes young folks 
do not appreciate the value of an edu- 
cation, until it is too 1ate to get it. It 
is our observation that the boys and 
girls who make their own way thru 
school, get even more out of a col- 
lege education, than those who have 
plenty of money to pay their expenses, 
We admire the boys and girls who 
are willing to work their way thru 
high school and college. The boy or 
girl who really wants an education is 
pretty likely to get it, as the way 
usually opens up for them to make 
progress. There is a whole lot of 
truth in the old saying, “Where there 
is a will, there is a way.” 

We know that there are busy days 
ahead for our farm boys and girls. 
When anything goes on in your com- 
munity that you think will be of in- 
terest to other boys and girls, please 
be sure to write us. We like to re- 
ceive your letters and we know that 
other farm boys and girls like to read 
them. 

Heartily appreciating the splendid 
co-operation our farm boys and girls 
are giving us in making Wallaces’ 
Farmer the most interesting farm 
paper it is possible to make it for 
farm folks, and thanking you, 
Cordially yours, 

JOHN P. WALLACE. 





July Evening Skies 





7 OR the second time this year the 

moon will pass between the sun 
and the earth, causing a solar eclipse, 
on July 9 and 10, but people in the 
United States will only see the sun 
partly covered, and that only in the 
western part of the country. Even 
those in the path in which the sun is 
most completely covered will not see 
the beautiful corona, which flashes out 
from the sun when completely 
eclipsed, but is invisible at all other 
times, because of the brilliancy of the 
sun itself, 

This eclipse will be what astron- 
omers call an “annular eclipse,” for 
even where the moon is on a direct 
line between the observers and the 
sun, a small ring of the orb of day will 


be visible. 
miles in diameter and the moon only 
2,160 miles, the latter is so much near- 
er to the earth that 
appear to have 
same size in the sky 


Tho the sun is 864,000 


the two bodies 
approximately the 


The area of the earth over which 


the sun can be seen as partly eclipsed 
covers a large part of the 
States and some of Canada; 
drawn from southern Alaska, crossing 
Montana and passing south of Charles- 
ton, S. C., marks the northern boun- 
dary of the area. 
see a small piece bitten out of the 
edge of the sun, just before sunset, 
Los Angeles will see the sun with a 
much larger slice hidden. 


United 
a line 


Florida will only 


Not the least curious feature of this 
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stance, 


the Americans! This apparent para- 


dox, of an eclipse ending on Friday, — 
the day before it begins, is due to the ~ 
fact that it starts to the westward of — 


the 180th meridian of longitude—the 


International Date Line—and just ag ~ 
a ship crossing this line from west | 


to east must drop a day, Saturday be 
coming Friday, so must the eclipse do 
the same. 


Again Saturn is the only planet eag © 
Tt is in the © 


ily visible in the evening. 
constellation of Libra, the Scales, and 
is directly south on the 15th at 7:30 
p. m. It is now one of the brightest 


objects in the evening sky, being ex. ~ 


ceeded in brilliancy by only three 
stars; Arcturus, a_ short distance 
above it, and Voga and Altair, both in 
the eastern sky, the latter below. 
However, early in the evening, Mer. 
cury, the nearest of all the planets to 
the sun, may be seen low in the twi- 
light. On the 15th, it will be 13 de- 
grees, or the height of a foot rule held 
four and a third feet away from the 
eye, above the horizon, and it will be 


about 10 degrees north of the point © 


of the horizon directly west. 


A little later in the evening Jupiter 4 


will be visible, for, on the 15th, it rises 
above the eastern horizon about 9:30, 
and from then on is a brilliant object 
until dawn, crossing the meridian, 
when it is directly south, about 2:25 
in the morning. When it is well up in 
the sky it is brighter than all others, 

Still approaching nearer the earth, 
Mars in the middle of the month will 
only be 83,660,000 miles from us, but 
not yet is it visible in the evening, 
Before sunrise, however, it can be 


seen high in the eastern sky, being ex.‘ | 


ceeded in brilliancy only by Jupiter 
and Venus, which will then be seen be 
low it. 





Success Talks for Farm 
' Boys 


First of all, don’t forget that a good ~ 


education counts in the long run. It 
is, of course, true that you can point to 
a handful of eminently successful 
Americans who 
reached the top 
without being able 
to do much more 


than sign their 
own names. Nev- 
ertheless, taking 


it by and large, it 
is easier to be a 
successful farmer 
just as it is eas 
jer to be a suc 
cessful business 
man, if you have the fundamentals of 
a good education. 

And the second point is that by edu- 
cation I mean not only what you get 
from work at school or college, but also 
a general understanding and knowl 
edge of life thruout the nation. What 
is mostly suffered from in this country 
today is provincialism—the man or 
woman in‘New England who does not 
know or understand the problems of 
the middle states, of the south or of the 
west; the man or woman in the south 
who thinks and acts only in terms of 
his own locality; the man or woman 
in the west who looks down on every 
other part of the country.—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 





F. D. Roosevelt 


Franklin D. Rosevelt is a cousin of 4 


Ex-President Roosevelt, but he has 
achieved distinction in his own right. 
Gifted, eloquent, magnetic, he has won 
the admiration of the nation by cheer 


fully and courageously keeping at work ~ 


and fighting for what he believes right 
in spite of the fact that in the prime 


of manhood he suffered an attack of | 


infantile paralysis from which he has — 
recovered but slowly. In 1920, Mr 
Roosevelt was the democratic candidate = 





eclipse is that, tho it will be seen in 
the United States on the afternoon of 
Friday, July 9, it really begins on Sat. 2 
urday, July 10, and in Japan, for in. | 
it will be seen on that date,” 
tho the Japanese will see it before 
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The Out-of-Doors Girl 


I know at this time all Four-H Cluh 


‘Girls are hearing the call for Out of 


Poors Sports. Everywhere you girls 


'are answering this call in club camps, 
picnics, rally days, club tours, etc. 


1 hope that every ore of yuu go 
to rcur ¢7¢n windows wh}. yeu first 
waken and begin your day “ith a 
“cod morning” to the world. And 
let your day begin with a heart open 
jo the call of the morning’s loveli- 
ness. 

You girls who love to be out of 


® foors and to play in it, must use it 


to contribute to your education. Ev- 
erything we learn to do, no matter 
hew unimportant, contributes in one 
way or another to our education. 

A time will come when your ability 
will be in demand perhaps se'tt.rg you 
apart as being able to do what some- 


' one else can not do. 


Learn to do. The one who is igno- 


» vant is the one who has not learned to 


use his mind and body. 
ty creating a love for out «¢ door 


‘sports you will be layirg a £-nu ‘ation 


for future health and b.appiness. 
Health is the foundatior for ali suc- 
tess and progress. Fresh air und ex- 
ercise are essential to good health. 
This alone shoud influence? vev girls 
to find the joy of out of door ¢ jw rts. 

There is no better investment that 
a 4-H Club girl can make than to find 
early in life some out of door sport 
to his liking. You can usually pick 
out the girls that are making this in- 
vestment. These girls have a sparkle 
in their eyes and color in their cheeks. 
They have grace and poise, and carry 
about them a wholesomeness that is 
only developed in the open. Out of 
door sports help to develop initiative 
and judgment, and help to overcome 
self-consciousness, 

The out of doors girl is usually a 
girl of unaffected ways, because she 


forgets herself in the thrill of the 


game. Don’t let your years of 4-H 


* Club activities pass by without be- 


coming an enthusiast about at least 
one form of out of door sports. 

To excell in any game of sport re- 
quires skill and the sooner in girl- 
hood you begin playing the better. 
The love for out of door sports will 
give you much joy and interest in life. 

MRS. RAY N. McELRATH, 

Woodbury, Country Club Leader. 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


London, England, May 27. 
Dear Four-H Club Girls: 

It seems strange to be writing to 
you way off here in the heart of the 
largest city in the world, but here I 
am, thinking of the nicest group of 
girls I know in the whole world—the 
Four- girls of Iowa. 

You would have enjoyed the trip 
over with me I know. We sailed from 
Montreal, Canada, up the St. Lawrence 
river, then across the Atlantic to Liv- 


erpool. In this way we left land so 
gradually that it wasn’t such a shock 
to find ourselves out in the middle 
of the Atlantie with but the water on 
every side of us. It is really an all 
fone feeling girls to look on every 
Side of you and see nothing but water 
~—not « house—not a tree or a hill— 
just water, 
+ There were Canadians, English, 
Beot irish and a few Americans on 
the bont At first we had rather a 
hard jime understanding any of them 
exe ‘he Canadians. They bit their 
Words off so ghort. 

A ‘ the English were four titled 
Pecple, Lady and Sir Martin Harvey, 
and Lady and Sir Henry Taylor. They 


looked no different from the other 
people I assure you. They ate, talked 
and breathed just as we did. They 
did not impress me nearly so much as 
the three lonely New Zealand high 
school girls who were on their first 
trip out of New Zealand. They loved 
everything they saw. The girls were 
on a visit to England, the home of 
their parents. 

You may wonder how we could pos- 
sibly fill seven whole days at sea. 
This is an easy thing providing you 
have three things: 

1. A smooth sea (no sea sickness). 

2. Congenial company. 

3. A determination to enjoy every- 
thing no matter how trivial. 

We were fortunate in having num- 
bers one and two provided us and we 
provided number three. 

Eating is an important pastime on 
board an ocean liner. Naturally we 
began with breakfast, then hot beef 
tea at ten, luncheon at noon, tea at 
four, then dinner at seven and sand- 
wiches at nine. Between times one 
plays deck games, walks miles and 
miles, guesses how far the boat will 
travel that day. Our greatest speed 
was on Saturday when we sailed 407 
miles. : 

We dropped anchor in the harbor 
at Liverpool at ten o’clock on the 
eighth morning but were not allowed 
to get off the boat until three in the 
afternoon. They were short of deck 
hands, on account of the big strike. 

I know you want to know if the Eng- 
lish girls have bobbed hair. Yes, 
there are many bobbed heads _ but 
strange to say there are nearly as 
many long haired girls as bobbed 
haired ones. a 

You will be disappointed to hear 
that there is no definite club work 
for farm girls in England, but happy 
to know that the subject of clubs 
for girls is to be discussed at the 
national meeting of the Women’s In- 
stitutes in the fall. Miss Hay, one of 
the national workers, asked many 
questions about you and your work. 
Tomorrow I visit one of the Farm 
Women’s meetings. I shall write you 
about it in my next Jetter. 

Today we visited Stratford-On-Avon. 
We saw Shakespeare’s home and the 
home of Anne Hathaway. We saw 
some of Shakespeare’s original vol- 
umes. The spelling was so different 
from ours. Even some of the letters 
were different—his “s” looked like 
“fa:” 


And of course you want to know 


if I have seen the Prince of Wales, 
and the King and Queen. Sunday we 
actidentally ran into a big British 
Legion parade and who should be 
heading it but the Prince of Wales! 
They were-—parading up to Bucking- 
ham Palace (one of the palaces of the 
King) to be reviewed by the King and 
Queen. We walked up there, too. So 
girls, I have gone walking with the 
Prince of Wales—he out in the middle 
of the street, and I on the sidewalk. 
We were very near the King and 
Queen and strange to say they looked 
like their pictures. They were all 
three very gracious. 

We leave London for Paris Satur- 
day by aeroplane. Isn’t that exciting? 

Don’t forget that I want to know 
all about the things your club has 
done this summer when I return. AIl- 
tho I’m in Europe don’t forget my 
heart beats in Iowa for all of you. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 














It means so much to add to one’s re- 
sources in life. I am not thinking of 
money resources at this time, nor yet 
of a large and resourceful wardrobe 
of nice clothes. But rather I am 
thinking of the lasting things in life 
such as books, music, pictures, travel, 
all things in nature—all of which adds 
to our fund of resources that “make 
us more at home in the world.” 

Money comes and goes, nice clothes 
wear out but the things we learn to 
see and feel in nature, in traveling 
about, in reading a good book or in 
listening to beautiful music add tre- 
mendously to our enjoyment now and 
forever after. 

Now, one cannot spend hours every 
day with books or pictures or music 
or in nature study out of doors be- 
cause—well, in the case of 4-H girls 
there is a lot of work to be done on 
the farm in the summer time. There 
is canning to do, lots of help to cook 
for, chickens to tend, gardening to be 
done and whatnot and 4-H girls stay 
pretty close to home all summer help- 
ing mother. At any rate, I hope every 
girl will set aside some time for cul- 
tural study. Do as Miss Buchanan 
suggests in the Music Notes for this 
month, budget your time, setting aside 
some for recreation, some for rest and 











the lovely Camp Brewster, where 








Here you have a picture of the joys of a a camp. 
est 


A “music meeting” at 
Pottawattamie county girls 
wil] camp this summer. 








recreation and at least a little time 
for study 

Nature study is fascinating and 
there are all sorts of books to be had 
on the subject and then of course 
there is the whole outdoors for cne’s 
laboratory. Did it ever occur to you, 
for instancé, to want to know the his- 
tory of the flowers you have in your 
own gardens. Not until you have 
gained some knowledge of this sort 
can you get the fullest enjoyment out 
of growing things. Take the quite 
common nasturtium for instance. More 
than three hundred years ago when 
Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh were sailing about discovering 
new countries, they took along pickled 
green nasturtium seeds in consider- 
able quantity to keep their crews from 
getting the dreaded scurvy disease, 
The plants were introduced into Eng- 
lish gardens from Peru by way of 
Spain and France before 1596 and cul- 
tivated nearly a hundred years before 
they discovered that the seeds had 
Pickling qualities. Also it is interest- 
ing to note that nasturtium leaves 
change their poise when night comes 
so as not to radiate heat. Almost 
every flower that grows has some 
such interesting story. 

Then there is music study, picture 
study, books of fiction and historical 
books that may be taken as one’s 
choice. Samples of all of these inter 
esting things may not seem to give 
more than a smattering of information 
and yet even just a test may lead to 
the planting of a desire for more, and 
everything learned becomes of value 
at some time or another. 

JOSEPHINE SUDINGA., 




















This little note is to every club girl, 
for each of you can learn to play some 
instrument. 

Some day, very soon, sit down by 
yourself and think out the matter of 
music lessons for yourself th‘s sum- 


mer. When you do, I know what three 
questions will at once come up. I want 
to help you answer them. Fist will 
be, “Have I the time?”; second, “Have 
I the money?”; third, “What instru- 
ment shall I work with?” 

Have you time? For this summer 
why not budget your time? Some of 
each day will be set aside for recrea- 
tion, some for rest, some—at least a 
little—for study. Put your music un- 
der-any or all of these headings. In 


part of your play time, play your in-~ 


strument. You'll find it a real recrea- 
tion. Do your hardest practice during 
part of your study time; it will be a 
real brain-cell exercise. Then in your 
rest time, play over the things you 
can do easily; it will be a great relaxa- 
tion. Altogether, try to give the music 
practice at least an hour. Even when 
you rest, don’t dawdle, but be on your 
toes every one of the sixty music min- 
utes, and see what will happen in one 
short summer. 

Have you the money? When this 
question is asked, I remember the lit- 
tle girl who told me, “I am going to 
plow corn until I earn money to buy 
a flute, then I am going to plow corn 
until I earn enough for lessons. I am 
going to play a flute!” You may not 
have to plow corn; there are many 


, other ways by which you can earn 


your Own money, or save it. Having 
been a music teacher, I know how girls 
can pay for lessons. There are jams 
and jellies and canned and dried vege 
(Continued on page 4) 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 


SECTION 





- lallaces Farmer 





Getting New Members; Keeping 
the Old Ones 


Securing new members for the L. 8S. 
A. is an easy and pleasant task. All 
boys are interested in woodcraft. Just 


show them your degree books and see 
how soon they start asking questions. 
The badges earned by passing the 
tests also help you in recruiting new 
members. 

A boy likes to see his name in print. 
If your prospect is of a literary na- 
ture, show him your ALSAPS. Better 
still, if you have had anything pub- 
lished in any of the Lone Scout pa- 
pers, show him that, and see how 
soon he writes a contribution and 
gives you his membership. 

To keep your new member and also 
the old members interested is not so 
hard, neither is it easy. When a boy 
gets older he likes to be his own boss. 
If he is an officer of the tribe or has 
earned the GC title, he has a respon- 
sibility. Then is when he will gladly 
work for more titles. When a boy ap- 
proaches the age of seventeen he also 
becomes literarily inclined. The tribe 
papers offer a large field for him to 
try his talents. 

But probably the best factor in re- 
cruiting new members and keeping old 
ones is the tribe. As long as the tribe 
lives, rest assured all the members 
shall be interested.—Balilla Rossetto, 
Box 442, Benld, Ill. 





The Story of a Frontier Scout 


Good books that deal with Scout life 
are always interesting to boys in the 
Lone Scout movement. One of the best 
of these and one of interest is “Silent 
Scot, a Frontier Scout,” by Constance 
Lindsay Skinner. This is a story of a 
boy on the frontier of Tennessee in the 
days of the Revolution. The story 
takes the hero thru various frontier 
troubles, the battle of Germantown and 
the battle of Cowpens. ‘The author 
knows her history as few do, and tells 
in addition a cracking good yarn. Sub- 
scribers to Boys’ Life will remember 
that some of the chapters in this book 
appeared in that magazine. 

The author is herself a frontier prod- 
uct, her father being an employe of 
the Hudson Bay Company, in the Ca- 
nadian northwest. She has written 
several books on American history in 
addition to this story. It is published 
by the Macmillan Company and sells 
for $1.75. It can be ordered thru the 
Book Department of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A Time-Saving Tool 


One of the greatest troubles of cul- 


tivating corn the first and second 
times is uncovering the corn. I here 
give instructions as to the making of 
a tool that eliminates practically all 
trouble along that line. 

Any light stick will do for a handle; 
a broom stick is good, or you could use 
a piece an inch square. One end of 
the stick should be smoothed for a 
handle while che other end of the 
three-foot stick should have two small 
holes drilled in it, one a half inch 
from the end and the other about three 
inches. Thru the hole three inches 
from end pull a piece of No. 8 wire, a 
keg hoop is good, and bend down 
close to the stick so both ends of the 
wire project from the end of the stick. 
A piece of smaller wire should be dou- 
bled and put thru the other hole and 
twisted tight in such a way that it 
holds the No. 8 wire close to the stick 
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LONE SCOUT EDWIN BIRD 
Organizer and Chief of the Wallace Tribe, 
of Toledo, Iowa. They have four- 
teen charter members, 








on both sides. The next thing to do is 
to bend the ends of the wire to form 
hooks. This wire should not project 
more than four inches from the end of 
the stick. A coat of paint will add to 
the life and attractiveness of this tool. 

This corn hook can be handily car- 
ried on the frame of most cultivators. 
I will send one of these hooks to any 
Scout who wants it, for a quarter.— 
Ivan L. Brown, Waukon Junction, 
Iowa. 





Tribe Paper News 


Hawkeye Star, published by Willis 
Phelps, of Titonka, Iowa, will issue a 
Hawkeye number in June. All lowa 
Scouts should send in their contribu- 
tions immediately. 


Lone Scout’s Chum, 


published by 


STE PY 


To JOHN P. WALLACE, 
Chief of the Wallaces’ Farmer 


Yes, I want to keep up my membership in the Lone Scouts. 
I enclose 25 cents to pay annual dues and one year’s subscription to 


the Lone Scout News. 


Address 


RESPONSE TO ROLL CALL 


Monroe F. Welle, of Navasota, Texas, 
is a new paper. The subscription price 
is 30 cents a year, 

The Kokonut will issue 
fifty-page anniversary issue 
Spencer Coleman is editor. 

Pita has combined with the Koko- 
nut. Ralph Carmichael will continue 
as co-publisher. 

Jayhawk News, edited by Homer 
Hatch, of Gridiey, Kan., is now press 
printed. This snappy little paper has 
obtained Charter No. 6. 

Hawkeye Star has been appointed 
official organ of the Iowa Contributing 
League. League news will be featured 
every month. 

American Scout recently issued a 
catch-up number. An aviation issue 
will be put out in May. Dwight Oxley 
is editor.—Ray Mackland. 


a dandy 
in May. 





Around the Campfire 
Scouts seem to 
offer of a 


Some of the Lone 


have misunderstood 
cup to tribes of ten or more. We had 
hoped that the smaller tribes would 
see this as an opportunity to increase 
their membership, and that by talk- 
ing to possible members about the 
field meet and the chances of the 
tribe winning a cup if enough new 
members were added, they might be 
able to build up the membership to 
a new high point. 

So far as we have been able to see, 
very few of the smaller tribes were 
able to see this opportunity, and in- 
stead thought there was some dis- 
crimination against the smaller 
tribes. It was for this reason that 
we announced at the last minute that 
a cup would be offered to tribes 
under ten members. 

The attitude of the smaller tribes 
also had one unfortunate result in 
that the Spirit Lake Tribe, which last 
year entered sixteen men, this year 
entered only seven, lest it be accused 
of trying to take advantage of its 
larger membership. 

We hope that the next time we give 
the tribes a chance to increase their 
membership, they will take better ad- 
vantage of it. 


our 
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Tribe Lone Scouts of America. 


J) St 


I also enclose 30 cents to pay for the membership of a new member. 


PLEDGE OF NEW MEMBER 


I have, with the consent of my 


parents or guardian, taken the follow- 


ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 


stand: 


“I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 


with liberty and justice for all. 


I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 


be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 
Enclosed find 30 cents, 15 cents of which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 


America and dues for one year, 10 
Lone Scout News, and 5 cents to 


cents for a year’s subscription to the 
pay for the Lone Scout badge. The 


membership fee entitles me to a membership card, a handbook and all the 


privileges of the order. 
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MUSIC NOTES |f 


(Continued from page 3) 
tables, that may be exchanged for leg 
sons. One of my best pupils did my 
laundry work in exchange for her 
piano lessons, ie 

If you have no instrument, and wilf 
have to buy one, look out for a second. 
hand one. Perhaps your music dealer 
can help you to rent one. This cay 
be paid for in the same way the lem | 
sons are managed. Men like jams and 
conserves; music dealers’ wives might 
need some plain sewing done up to 
Four-H Club standards. 

What instrument shall you work 
with? If you have a piano, you surely | 
should be using it. If you already play 
the piano well enough so that you cap 
go on practicing by yourself, decide at 
once that you will give at least half 7 
an hour a day to the piano. Then se 
lect some other instrument for your” 
special music effort this summer, If 
you have no piano and are choosing 
the instrument for your first music le» 
sons, do it carefully after thinking 
about which one you really want very 
much to play. After the piano, prob 
ably the first to come .into your mind 
will be the violin. Don’t decide upon 
that unless you can put hours of daily 
practice upon it, for years and years, — 
Of all instruments, a violin must be 
skillfully played. It can never bea 
“side line.” However, there are other 
instruments which may be taken up as | 
a pastime and which in a year or two 
of regular daily practice will bring 
great pleasure to yourself, your family 
and your friends. 

Of the wood wind instruments, the 
flute or the clarinet would be a good 
venture for an hour a day of real ef 
fort. You might even make the school 
band or orchestra by this fall. At 
least by that time you could be play 
ing simple melodies. The same is true 
of certain of the brass instruments, 
An alto horn is one of the easiest, | 
Girls often play either the cornet or 
the trombone, with a moderate amount 
of practice. But this is true, whatever 
instrument you choose, there must be 
real purpose in the practice. : 

It may be that this summer it is not 
possible to put the price of a wind it 
strument into your music. Yet this 
summer you can learn to play at least 
a ukelele or a harmonica! And this 4 
does not mean that you will be playing 
trashy music. The same chords that 
fit “Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby” will 80 
to “Stars of the Summer Night” and 
other lovely summer evening songs. 
Did you know that you can buy a hat 
monica and an instruction booklet for 
the price of one movie or two ice cream 
sodas? A mouth organ is lots of fun 
on summer evenings. You girls might 
do as some Massachusetts Four-H Club 
boys did, form a harmonica quartet, 
and play in parts. 

Four-H Club girls can find ways of} 
doing things. Tonight, you sit down 
by yourself and discover your own itt 
dividual musie way for this summeéf. 
Good luck to each one of you! —Fannie 
R. Buchanan. 


Wants to Play Ball 

Melville Gowdey, Route 3, Earlhat — 
Iowa, wants to know of other tribes 
that have baseball teams of boys range = 
ing from nine to fourteen years. His 
tribe is organizing a team, and is Woh | 
dering about the chances of gettilé 
games with other tribes. 
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The cheapest material you 
can buy to use on your farm 
is paint. A very few dollars’ 
worth of good paint will pro- 
tect thousands of dollars’ 
worth of property. Your 
house, your barns, your chick- 
en and hog houses, milk 
house, fences, machinery— 
everything must be protected 
against decay, weathering and 
rust, if you are to realize 
anywhere near the use they 
should give you. 


Varnish, enamel and flat 
wall paints inside of your 
home bring sunshine, health 
and contentment. <A _ well 
finished house and furniture 
are much easier to take 
care of, to keep neat and 
clean looking. Every farmer 
should have a good assort- 
ment of paints, varnish, enam- 
els, shellac, brushes and sand 
paper always on hand so that 
whenever there are a few 
spare hours they can be 
utilized without waiting to 
get to town for paint. When 
you put in a few new boards 
here and there, or make a re- 
pair, don’t figure that the job 
is finished until it is painted. 
Have the paint ready so that 
you can do it—you will find 
you won’t have to do near as 
much repairing. 

Your “Farm Service’? Hardware 
Man considers paint one of his most 
important lines of merchandise. 
He has selected a_ thoroughly 
dependable quality for you and, 
what is more, he is always pleased 
to have the opportunity of telling 
you the best ways to use it to get 
the greatest amount of protection 
from the least amount of cost and 
labor. Buy paint at your “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store. 


Your “Farm 
Service’’ 
Hardware Men. 
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Our Sabbath 


School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Ragas yeaa 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
. duced by any other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. 














Israel Enslaved in Egypt 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 4, 1926.—Exodus 1:1-14. 
Printed Exodus 1:8-14.) 


“Now these are the names of the 
sons of Israel, who came into Egypt 
(every man and his household came 
with Jacob): (2) Reuben, Simeon, 
Levi and Judah, (3) Issachar, Zebulun, 
and Benjamin, (4) Dan and Naphtali, 
Gad and Asher. (5) And all the souls 
that came out of the loins of Jacob 
were seventy souls: and Joseph was 
in Egypt already. (6) And Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that 
generation. (7) And the children of 
Israel were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and waxed 
exeeedingly mighty; and the land was 
filled with them. (8) Now there arose 
a new king over Egypt who knew 
not Joseph. (9) And he said unto 
his people, Behold, the people of the 
children of Israel are more and 
mightier than we: (10) come, let us 
deal wisely with them, lest they multi- 
ply, and it come to pass, that, when 
there falleth out any war, they also 
join themselves unto our enemies, and 
fight against us, and get them up out 
of the land. (11) Therefore they did 
set over them taskmasters to afflict 
them with their burdens. And they 
built for Pharaoh store-cities, Pithom 
and Raamses. (12) But the more they 
afflicted them, the more they multi- 
plied and the more they spread abroad, 
And they were grieved because of the 


children of Israel. (13) And the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel 
to serve with rigor: (14) and they 


made their lives bitter with hard serv- 
ice, in mortar and in brick, and in all 
manner of services tm the field, all 
their service, wherein they made them 
serve with rigor.” 


While Genesis means the beginning 
of things, Exodus means the going 
out. Hence the Book of Exodus deals 
largely with the going out of the chil- 
dren from the land of Canaan, and 
their sojourn in the desert prior to 
their entrance into the promised land. 
The first five verses of the first chap- 
ter contain the substance of the for- 
ty-sixth chapter of the Book of Gene- 
sis, a record of the geneology of the 
children of Israel up to the time when 
they removed to Egypt. It will be no- 
ticed that the wife of Joseph, al- 
though she was the daughter of a 
heathen priest, as well as her two 
children, are reckoned in the chosen 
race. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about the family of Abraham is the 
care they took in preserving their 
geneology. It is the more remarkable 
if we contrast it with the utter lack 
of care of other races, including our 
own. There are very few men or 
women who can tell who was their 
great-great-grandfather or great-great- 
grandmother. In two or three genera- 
tions of life in Amerfca families lose 
all traces of their geneology. Why is 
it that the Jewish people in the ancient 
period of their history stand out so 
distinct from all races, ancient or 
modern, in the care that they have 
taken to preserve their geneology? It 
can easily be accounted for, if we con- 
sider the nature of the promise made 
to Abraham, that in his seed should 
all the nations of the earth be blessed. 
Every family tracing to Abraham, 
therefore, had hopes of furnishing the 
person through whom this promise 
was to be fulfilled and through whom 
these blessings should flow out, not 





only to their own race, but in the view 
of the more spiritual-minded, to all 
mankind. The care which they took 
of their geneology was therefore an 
evidence of their faith in their re- 
ligion, or in the fulfillment of the an- 
cient Abrahamic promise. On the 
same lines may we account for their 
desire to have large families, as the 
larger the family the greater the op- 
portunity to be honored in the fulfill- 
ment of this promised blessing. 

And Joseph died and all his 
hrethren, and all that generation.” It 
is uncertain how many years had 
elapsed between the death of Joseph 
and the exodus. We can easily see 
that during the last fifty-four years of 
Joseph’s life the whole tribe enjoyed 
great prosperity, and notwithstanding 
their shepherd origin stood high in 
favor with the ruling dynasty. They 
occupied the land of Goshen, or that 
portion of Egypt east of the mouth 
of the Nile and stretching out to the 
Red Sea. They were a_ vigorous, 
hardy race, living much in the open 
air, ambitious to have large families, 
in some respects similar to the mod- 
ern Boers. As long as Joseph lived, 
and probably as long as the dynasty 
which he served continued, they would 
naturally increase and multiply, and 
not only populate the land of Goshen 
but seatter more or less thruout upper 
Egypt. They were no longer all 
stockmen or farmers, but artisans as 
well, skilled in all the trades known 
in Egypt, as is abundantly evidenced 
by their skill in building the taber- 
nacle. 

Up to the time of the deciphering 
of the inscriptions on the monuments 
we knew very little of the ancient his- 
tory of Egypt except what is contained 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
earliest historian of Egypt was 
Manetho, who lived some two hundred 
and sixty years before Christ. His 
works have survived only in quota. 
tion made by Josephus (and these are 
probably translated to suit the pur- 
poses of that somewhat unreliable his- 
torian) and by Julius Africanus, a 
Christian of the third century, whose 
writings exist only in quotations made 
by Eusebius, which unfortunately ex- 
ist only in an Armenian translation. 

It may be stated briefly that the in- 
scriptions on the monument verify 
in a most remarkable way the state- 
ments of the Scriptures. We do know 
from the monuments that in the 
twelfth dynasty, at which time it was 
supposed that Abraham first visited 
the country, Egypt was in a highly 
prosperous condition, and that it was 
about at the close of this dynasty or 
at the beginning of the thirteenth that 
Joseph became ruler in Egypt. In fact, 
one or two of the inscriptions of the 
thirteenth dynasty bear a striking re- 
semblance to the Egyptian name of 
Joseph. From the fourth king of the 
thirteenth dynasty to the beginning of 
the eighteenth dynasty, a period of 
about two hundred years, Egyptian 
history is almost a blank. But six 
names appear upon the monuments, 
and these are mentioned by Josephus. 
They are Phoenician names, and this 
is the period of what is known as the 
Hyksos or shepherd kings. There is 
every indication that these shepherd 
kings were Semites, probably Phoeni- 
cians, who overran the country and in- 
troduced Baal worship and human 
sacrifices. 

In the unsettled state of Egypt dur- 
ing this period there would naturally 
be nothing to disturb Israel in the 
land of Goshen. Both the Israelites 
and the shepherd kings were of the 














Send for your copy of 
The Farmer's Eagle 
It contains many 
heldful suggestions for 
farm painting 


Paint White 


or light colors with . 


EAGLE 


Farmers who have won success 
by careful management know 
the advantages of painting farm 
buildings white or light colors 
with Eagle Pure White Lead 
in Oil. 

They know that well-kept, 
attractively painted buildingsin- 
crease the valuation of a farm— 
indicate successful management. 

Above all, farmers value the 
sound, lasting economy of paint- 
ing with Eagle Pure White 
Lead — because Eagle is inex- 
pensive in first cost. 100 pounds 
make approximately seven gal- 
lons of pure white lead paint. 
And Eagle’s tough, elastic, non- 
cracking film of lead provides 
protection over a long period 
of time. 

Eagle is sold by a leading 
dealer in your community—or 
you may write us direct for 
the name of the Eagle dealer 
nearest you. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Com=- 
pany, 885-134 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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Iceless Refrigerator 
Keeps food fresh and eweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
‘ special excavation. Easily and quickly 

h installed. Costs less than a season's .ce 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windiass and evaporation. W)ite for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 

EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
602%. 7th St., Washington, lowe 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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TONE’S 

SPICES 
ARE 

PURE 





You choose blooded stock by name. 
That is the safe way to get quality. 





RAN 





VALVES: FITTINGS 


PLUMBING FIXTURES- WATER 
SYSTEMS AND SOFTENERS 


Backed by a 71-year name and 
by a responsible dealer near you 








THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 


n. 

7 can’t spill or rip over; 

will not soil or injure 
lnsist upon 


DAISY FLY 


from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn WN. ¥- 


aay Yo and printed. Big Trial Offernow 
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BABY CHICKS 


lowa Chick Hatchery 
Accredited 


Reduced prices for June and July. 
Valuable catalog free. Eight pop 
ular breeds, including Pedigreed 
Wyckoff W. Leghorns, 


PROF. KING 
THE IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 
Box M, Iowa City, Iowa 


QUALITY CH 


. . Best laying strains. Postpaid, per 
100: Leghorns $9; Anconas, Rocks, Reds 
£19) Orpingtons. Wyandottes $li: Light 
brehmas #15: gied 97.6 .00; Large As- 


P s ic eta 
RI ICE sorted ™ 00. é tal 
COLUMBIA, mo. 


MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS 


Kamala Gapsules 


Each capsule contains a full dose of Kamalaand other 
drugs that will kill 100% of tape and round worms 
im poultry. 60-€1.00; 100 $1.75; 200-83.00; 500-$6.75; 
1,000-812.00. Post paid and guaranteed. 

Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Oept.B, Charles City, lowa 


Specialist in poultry diseases. 
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NEW PRICES 


Accredited Chicks 


GKT OUR LIVE GUARANTEE 
jarred and White Rocke $12-100; Wyaandottes, Orping- 


Eom. 
— 28100; 8 yep Te = 
ecou oO 
hundred order. 
Fiocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 


ite Jyeaborns, $10-100,. Five percent 
one cent per chick for lese than 


Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tiled for health and égg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


RAMSEYER SAYS: 


*‘Lowest prices of the year, but the same fine 
Iowa Accredited Chicks, that have made 
Ramseyer famous for quality. Order from 
this ad for immediate delivery.’’ 









60 100 600 

Chicks Chicks Chicks 
Wh. Leghorns, Br. Leghorns...... 85.00 89.50 845.00 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. ... .... 5.50 10.50 60.00 
8.C. and R.C. Reds, Bar. Rocks 6.00 11.50 55.00 
White Rocka, Buff Orp., Wyan. 50 12.50 60.00 
Buff Rocks, Black Min.. .....- 550 12.50 60.00 
Heavy MiIx|d...0-cocscsccce coccess 5.00 9.50 4500 
ASBOFO....-..ccrerercccce seecves 4.00 7.50 37.00 


Bameseyer Hatcheries, box 23, Pulaski, Ia. 
Branch Hatchery at Washington, lowa 











REDUCED PRICES 
on Peters-Certified Chicks {7°71 00; 


and better hatches make it possible to reduce 
prices. All our strains are bred early maturing 
and develop into heavy winter layers. All Peters- 
Certified Chicks sent out with a guarantee to live 
covering first two weeks of their life. Write for 
reduced price list and cetalog. 

Bex 27, Newton, laj 








Peters-Poultry Farm, 








Semitic race, therefore kindred in 
blood, and there was no reason why 
the shepherd kings should interfere 
with the Israelites. They would nat- 
urally regard them as a kindred race, 
a sort of buffer state between them 
and adventurers from Asia. It is quite 
clear that the shepherd kings were ex- 
pelled by Aahs I, the king of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and hence a king 
who knew not Joseph. This dynasty 
was native Egyptian, and at this long 
distance it would seem as though the 
expulsion of the shepherd kings was 
a revolt of the native tribes, assisted 
by the natives of upper or southern 
Egypt, to drive out the intruding 
shepherds. 

Naturally this new king would not 
take kindly to a race so numerous and 
thrifty as the Israelites, and so closely 
identified in blood with his enemies, 
the shepherd kings. Therefore he pro- 
posed to deal wisely with them. He 
told his cabinet that the children of 
Israel were more and mightier than 
the native Egyptians, that therefore it 
would not be possible for them to 
drive them out, and that naturally the 
best thing to do was to make slaves 
of them, the more so because there 
would undoubtedly be a vast amount 
of monument building and monument 
restitution and general development 
of the country, after the disturbed 
condition in which it had existed for 
nearly two hundred years under the 
dominion of the shepherd kings. He 
feared still further, that in case of 
another invasion of the Asiatic tribes 
these Israelites would naturally be 
allies, and therefore the wise thing 
would be to break their spirit by 
bondage. 

This is the view which a politician 
who lacks a good deal of being a 
statesman, as many of them do, would 
naturally take when a question of this 
kind is presented. It requires a states- 
man to see that the only way to deal 
wisely with a foreign population, or a 
population which differs in tastes, 
habits, and religion from his own, is 
to deal with them in that spirit of 
justice which underlies all religions 
that have any truth or virtue in them. 
Conquering nations, like the ancient 
Egyptians, are apt to suppose that the 
best thing to do is to keep down the 
conquered races, and if not reducing 
them to actual slavery, so hindering 
them in their development that they 
can never attain to any real power. 
This has been the underlying idea of 
all conquering nations from that day 
to this. It is true not merely with 
reference to foreign nations, but to 
the lower classes, so-called, among 
our own people. 

We have a problem on our own 
hands just now, and ft is not wise for 
us to be too severe in our judgment 
of the Pharoahs. We have the black 
race in the south, the Indians in the 
west, the Filipinos in the east. Eng- 
land has a problem of the same kind 
in India. The history of Israel in 
Egypt shows most conclusively that 
this policy of keeping a conquered or 
inferior race in bondage or peonage, 
or under severe restrictions, will not 
succeed. For the more people of this 
kind are oppressed the more they 
multiply and grow, as Israel did. You 
cannot kill off a people by putting 
them to work, even if you pay them 
but half wages. You can kill off a 
people by giving them nothing to do, 
and plenty of money to spend. Under 
these conditions the race naturally 
dies out of itself. 

If America is wise, instead of put- 
ting restrictions and limitations on 
the black race of the south and the 
Filipinos in the east, she will give 
them all the liberty they can possibly 
use; give them all the education they 
can possibly be induced to acquire; 
give them above all things else a 
knowledge of those great fundamental 
truths of Christianity, which regards 
all men as brethren and entitled to a 
square deal and a fair chance. This 
should be done not merely for the 
sake of the black or the yellow or the 





a 
red man, but for our own sakes; fop 
oppression always injures the oppreg. 
sor. It injures the oppressed only jp 
warping and degrading their charac. 
ter; while on the other hand, it jp. 
creases their numbers. The apparent 
prosperity that results to one race 
from the oppression of another utterly 
corrodes and saps the life of the Op 
pressor, i 

To this period of Egyptian history 
belong many of the great structureg 
which remain to this day; and it wag 
in building these great structures, two 
of which are mentioned in the record, 
evidently fortresses to protect Egypt 
from another influx of the oppressors, 
that the Egyptians endeavored tg 
make the lives of this subject racg - 
bitter with hard bondage. 

Here, as in so many other cases, the 
Lord overrules the plans of evil men; 
for if it had not been for this rigoroug 
oppression, this bitterness, the chik. 
dren of Israel would never have beep 
persuaded to leave their homes and 
the homes of their fathers, to follow 
the leadership of Moses. It was in | 
fact necessary also in order to prevent 
the Israelitish race from losing their 
identity. As it was, we know from 
the story of the exodus, that there 
was a mixed multitude (part Jew and 
part Egyptian) that followed the camp 
and were loudest in their murmuringg 
against Egypt. 








Corn meal is useful for taking out 
grease stains on rugs. Rub the meal 
into the stain, using a fresh supply as 
it absorbs the grease. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE. 
HOME DRKESSMAKER 

















No. 2781—Slender Silhouette. Cuts i 
sizes 16. 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and # 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material with % . a 
36-inch con rasting. 

No. 2783— sordered Chiffon “ere . 
in sizes 16, 18 years, , oe or 
inches bust measure. Size 36 ° veqrultes 
2% yardg of 54-inch material or 3% yards 
of 40-inch lengthwise thread. 

No. 3059—Boy’s Suit. Cuts in sine 5 
4, 6 and 8 years. Size 4 requires 1 
of 32-inch material with 1% yards of Ee 
inch contrasting for trousers, collar 4m 
cuffs 





These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price ” 
each, prepaid. Order by number and giv 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
sign your name and address. | A, ng 
fashion quarterly, containing all of ioe 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, @s 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit 
je or 2c stamps and send all orders to f, 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ F (ot 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks 
the delivery of the patterns or fas 
quarterly. 
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’ The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 

















CHAPTER XxXiIill 

HE crowd in the main street delayed 

our progress. Soldiers dismissed from 
formation, a few townspeople, a lot of 
curious and sympathetic folks from the 
country, jammed before the doors of the 
courthouse. Our guard thrust vigorously 
thru, with elbows and musket butts. 

“Are these the men they’re going to 
hang, Ma?’ I heard one barefooted ten- 
year-old ask. 

There were few comments that I could 
hear. So far as I could tell, the crowd was 
mostly sympathetic, and the soldiers in- 
terested in us chiefly as a spectacle. Our 
guards, indeed, treated us with a little 
more consideration, as if the danger in 
which we stood enhanced our importance. 

A way was made finally and we filed 
jnto the room. Up near the front, a big 
table had been set up. Three gentlemen 
in wigs and robes were behind it. A dozen 
geared looking countrymen were herded 
together at one side. Judges and jury 
were ready. There was to be no delay. 

Our place was a sort of railed-in pen. 
There were no benches and hardly enough 
room for us to stand. We crowded in and 
a double row of guards formed around us. 

I looked for Tryon. He was not there, but 
a second after our arrival he came in the 
door. The officers jumped to their feet 
precipitately; soldiers thruout the audi- 
ence prodded the rest of the crowd into 
rising, and the governor came down the 
aisle amidst a very respectful silence. 
In the midst of that silence, a deep voice 
spoke. 

“There’s the blood sucker.” 

It was Pugh. A dozen outraged guards 
reached for him with musket butts, six 
officers dashed over in profane anguish 
of mind, but the damage was done. Tryon 
was red as a turkey-cock, but he pre- 
served his dignity. 

“Less noise in the presence of the court, 
gentlemen,” he insisted, and the men who 
were thrusting at Pugh subsided. 

Tryon took his seat, nut at the table, as 
I had expected, but to one side. I gath- 
ered then that this was to be a trial in 
regular form, and His Excellency was only 
there to see that justice was done. 

The court got to work at once. It pro- 
ceeded to bring accusation against all of 
us by name as violators of the act to pre- 
vent riotous and tumultuous assemblies. 
Then the act was read. I think each of 
us recognized his death warrant in that 
reading. It provided that if ten or more 
persons, being unlawfully, tumultuously 
and riotously assembled together, to the 
disturbance of the public peace, after be- 
ing openly commanded by any justice or 
sheriff to disperse, should, notwithstand- 
ing, remain together one hour thereafter, 
they should be adjudged guilty of felony 
and suffer death. 

All of us who had been at Alamance met 
the conditions of the act. Person only of 
our group had not been at the fight. This 
was noted by the prosecutor almost imme- 
diately. He rose and informed the court 
that he was not ready to praceed against 
Thomas Person, some evidence lacking at 
the moment, and asking that he might be 
taken back to jail to await later trial. 
This was done. 

The rest of us were asked for our plea. 
As a matter of form, but with no feeling 
that it would make much difference, we 
plead ‘‘not guilty.” The governor frowned 
at this. I thought I could see his lips 
form the words, “stubborn rascals.” 

The prosecutor brought in his witnesses. 
The first were officers who testified to the 
assembly at the Alamance. Then one 
Philemon Hawkins, aide to the governor, 
testified that he had ordered the mob to 
disperse. Then various men were brought 
in to prove that the prisoners were a part 
of this mob and had been taken with arms 
in hand. This part took some time; iden- 
tification of the different prisoners was 
required, One miltiaman boggled at iden- 
tifying me. 

“You are sure the prisoner, Daniel 
Craig, now before you, is the man you 
captured at Alamance?” droned the pros- 
ecutor. 

The soldier, under oath, was suddenly 
conscientious. I had the look of the chap, 
he said, but there were plenty of sandy 
haired lads in the world. He thought I 
was the man, nay, he would say that I 
“yy but he did not just care to swear 
0 it. 

“Don’t be a fool, man,” said the prose- 
cutor sharply. “Of course he’s the man. 
Swear to it and get out.” 

The soldier shook his head. This was 
court, wasn’t it, and not drill? Well, he 
had kissed the book, and he wasn’t going 
W risk hell fire by swearing to the wrong 
man. Then his face brightened. 

I give him a clout behind the ear with 
the pistol butt,” he declared eagerly. 
He'll still have a lump there or maybe 
& scar, Let me look at him.” 

The court fumed at this, but the fellow 
was persistent, so I came forward and he 
ran his fingers over my head. He gave a 
Pleased chuckle. 





“Yes, sir,”” he cried, “this is the very 
man. I hit you a good, hard clip, didn’t 
I, lad?” 


“Do you swear to the prisoner’s iden- 
tity?’ snapped the prosecutor. 

Of course the soldier would. Quite 
pleased with his own wit, he swaggered 
down off the stand and with him went my 
scant hopes of being saved from ‘condem- 
nation. 


V E WERE marched out for lunch pres- 

ently not because the prisoners were 
supposed to need food, but because the of- 
ficers and the court did. As we ate, we 
had a chance to talk. I protested that the 
law could not be used; every man of the 
three or four thousand at Alamance was 
guilty under it. So probably were the 
thousand or so at Salisbury. The gov- 
ernor could not hope to hang thousands 
of men. 

“He won’t, sonny,” Pugh comforted me 
grimly. ‘‘He’ll just hang us. Just for a 
sample like.” 

We learned during the noon hour, too, 
why the trial was being rushed thru. Try- 
on had just received word of his appoint- 
ment as governor of New York and was in 
a hurry to start back to Newbern. But 
he intended to stay until the trials were 





over. And the executions, some one asked. 
The executions, too, 

Back to court we went. The witnesses 
for the prosecution paraded all afternoon 
long. When we were brought back to the 
jail, they were not quite done, and we of 
the defense had not said a word. Some of 
us doubted whether we would ever be per- 
mitted to. All knew that nothing we 
might say could help. We were nomi- 
nated as the means of finishing the ter- 
rorizing of the back country; and His Ex- 
cellency was there himself to see that 
this final act of his campaign did not go 
wrong. 

Merrill, I think, was the first to notice 
that the jail was empty when we got 
back to it. Person ‘was not there. He 
had been present at noon. 

“They’ve made away with him,” he ob- 
served gloomily. ‘‘He’s too big a man to 
hang, so they take him out and shoot him 
on the quiet.” 

“We'll find out,” cried Pugh, and began 
to bang on the door. He was quite reck- 
less, as his jibe at the governor that day 
proved. ‘‘Why shouldn't a man say what 
he wants to?” he asked. He was going to 
be hanged anyway; he was entitled te 
what fun he could get while he still lived. 

The jailer came running. He was not 
a soldier, but a civilian employe of thée 
county. He was flustered and beseeching. 

“Not so loud, Mr. Pugh,” he begged. 
“Everybody will hear you.” 

“What have you done with Person, you 
rogue?” Pugh persisted. 

The jailer fanned his hands in the air. 
He had the manner of a man who is 
about to go into a fit. 

‘Do you want to hang me—and him, 
too?” he gasped. ‘‘Be quiet.” 





We all crowded over to the door. What 
was up? 

“Mr. Person is gone for the moment— 
oh, I hope there are no informers here. 
It will do you no good to tell the officers 
—they will hang you anyway—nothing can 
move them. He will be back. He is your 
good friend. Be quiet and still, or we 
shall both be ruined. If anyone should 
come to call the roll, some of you might— 
it will be pretty dark—some of you might 
answer for him.” 

All this was beyond us. Pugh put the 
question most of us thought. 

“You say he will be back?” 

“In the morning, certainly. Unless his 
horse breaks a leg—but then he would 
get another one. No, he must be back. 
He would not ruin me. And you gentle- 
men will be quiet?” 

“We will,’ said Pugh, “but cursed if I 
see what you are up to. However, we'll 
wait till morning before we begin to yell 
about it.” 

The jailer thanked us and hurried off. 
We got an exceptionally good meal that 
night, and I think he was responsible. 
Certainly his pale and agitated face ap- 
peared in the window afterward, and he 
warned us again to be still on the subject 
of Person’s absence. 

“You will not regret it,” he told us fin- 
ally. ‘The jailer is a good man to have 
for a friend.” 

“TI would rather have the hangman or 
the rope-maker for a friend,” Pugh com- 
mented after he had gone. We were still 
puzzling about Person. It seemed that he 
and the jailer were working together on 
some plan, but what it was we could not 
fathom. 

After this for a 
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©) Build With Well Burned Clay Products 








A hollow tile poultry 
house like thig will keep 
your flock healthier and 
make your poultry prof- 
its bigger. You'll find 
a marked increase in 
the number of eggs you 
collect in the winter. 


built to last. 


tile. 


min. 


of fire is reduced. 
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j IGHT there you have the reason why thou- 
sands of farmers have found that buildings 
of hollow tile and brick actually cost less to own 
and use. For a permanent building once built, is 
It is a permanent improvement—a 
permanent increase in the value of your farm. 
Next time you do any building on your farm 
construct your buildings with brick or hollow 
It is the most satisfactory and economical 
vay to get the many advantages which can be se- 
cured through no other building material. 
Buildings of brick and hollow tile not -only 
mean a permanent increase in farm value, but 
they give you permanent economy in upkeep. 
You save through protection from rats and ver- | 
You save through elimination of repairs. 
You save the cost of frequent paint jobs. fogs ot 
With a home built of brick, or a barn, hog 
house or poultry house of hollow tile, the danger 
For that reason, you can 
put your buildings closer together, and thus get 
mereased convenience and labor saving. 
Hollow tile buildings on the farm not only re- 
duce upkeep costs but they also increase farm in- 
come. Since hollow tile buildings are more easily 


There is no material 
more suitable for resi- 
dence _ construction 
than Face Brick when 
you wish to get the 
utmost in attractive- 
ness combined’ with 
economy. And the low 
cost of the brick itself 
is really astonishing. 
Check up on the com- 
parative cust and see 
for yourself. 





Every Permanent Building Gives You 
a Permanent Increase in Farm Value 


heated in winter, animals require less feed for 
hodily warmth and ean use more of it for in- 
creased produetion. 
actually help you get more milk, and more pork 
and more eggs without added feeding expense. 
Be sure to investigate the full economy of 
brick or hollow tile for any farm building you 
may now be planning. 
dealer for estimates. 
work out your plans in the most economical way. 


Iowa Clay Products Association 
311 Ins. Exch. Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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FREE— wit for our big illustrated 

book on farm buildings, which 

valuable information on build- 
n 


. at sign your name 
ress and mai) this erapen to lowa 

Clay Products Association, % 

Exchange Building, Dee Moines, lowa. 





On every farm, there 
are many small build- 
ings which can be con- 
structed of clay prod- 
ucts to advantage. 
Yarages, milk houses 
sump houses, etc., oO 
ollow tile or brick, are 
a permanent farm im- 
provement, 


Thus, hollow tile buildings 


Ask your local lumber 
He will be glad to help you 
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Added Value Without Added Cost 


[% farm buildi of Sheffield Hollow Tile, you get 
many extra advantages, for which there is no ad- 


f : 
diti cost, Flere are 8 lg 
and in- 





1—Bettor pr lor liv 
ings neep enimole healthigr the year round 
vg 2 7A Ay is no warping, 

'e eC: ° 
no rotting, > need for paint. Sheffield buildings 


, no 
t real economy. 
ror Cincreased farm value. Sheffield buildings add 
to the value of any farm. This is especially 
le when you want to sell. 
the facts on the actua) cost of Sheffield con- 
and see bow favorably it compares with 
methods of construction. Convince your- 
that it bays ; to ped Ge nal way. Ax 
lum! ealer or ite us today for comp 
(hus Pe ioformation and valuable building 


SHEFFIELD BRICK & TILE CO. 
Box 608-D, Sheffield, lowa 











Every Day You Need | 
FED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent discase. 

No. 160—-HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185-—-HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 


No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease, 





reso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale 
at All Drug Stores. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


merece tees as 


MICHIGAN. 

sTAve SILOS® 
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apache ae 


Special Terms if you order Now! 
Agente wanied in open territory. 


MICHIGAN SILO COMPANY 
S. Washington Se. Peoria, Iilinote 
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time, I came back to Pugh’s remark about 
the hangman or the rope-maker. ‘‘Why 
be friends with them?” I asked. 

“A good reason,” he said. ‘Were you 
ever at a hanging? No? Well, I was once, 
at Newbern. The rope broke and the poor 
fellow was left half strangled. So they 
had to bring him back, put a new rope on 
and try it again. I don’t like that. That's 
why I say I hope the hangman and the 
rope-maker are experts.”’ 

I had a hard time sleeping after that. 
Early in the morning, when I had rolled 
over for the twentieth time, the door 
opened softly and a man came in. He 
picked his way over the sleeping men and 
lay down in the corner. 

Idly I wondered who it was. In the 
first light of morning, I looked over. The 
man was Person. 

My shout woke the rest. We swarmed 
around Person. He got up blinking and 
not altogether pleased. 

“Yes, I was gone and I’m back,” he 
said. “No word of this should get out. 
Don’t gossip about it. The guards might 
hear. Don’t ask me how it was done. 
It can’t be done again, Now I want some 
sleep,”’ 

He may have slept, but some of the 
rest of us did not. We were curious and 
the curiosity kept our minds off our own 
fate. Pugh, as usual, figured out some 
sort of an answer. 

“Here ig the way I reckon it,” he told 
us finally. ‘‘The jailer owes Person some- 
thing—quite a bit maybe. Well, Person 
tells the jailer to get him a pass and a 
horse. He'll ride out, go home, burn his 
papers—he may have letters from Hus- 
band hid away—and get back before 
anybody finds it out. You heard them say 
they were looking for more evidence 
against him. If he’s burned it, then he 
goes free at the end. These papers are 
burned, I say. That's why he can sleep so 
sound now.” 

That morning, Saturday, we spent in 
the jail. We learned why from the jailer. 
Some of the officers had given a banquet 
in honor of Tryon’s appointment to the 
governorship of New York. Most of them 
were in no shape to attend court until 
late. 

In the early afternoon we marched to 
court again. The same business of iden- 
tifying the prisoners went on. Finally 
the defense was called on. Merrill and 
two others declared they had been misled, 
that they regretted their rebellion and 
were willing to throw themselves on the 
mercy of the court. 

“Do you change your plea?” asked our 
justice. 

Merrill nodded. ‘“T plead guilty, sir,’ 
he said. 

“That's better,” commended the justice. 
“Now we shall get on faster.” 

Pugh was of different metal. He told 
the court that the law was unjust and 
that no one but a bloodthirsty scoundrel 
would make use of it. Here he looked at 
Tryon. Two guards came wp. 

“Shall we shut his mouth, sir?’ asked 
one of them, 

“No, let him have his way. It is his 
right,” Tryon declared, 

“You're more of a man than I thought,” 
Pugh declared. ‘My thanks to you.” 

At this insolence the officers exclaimed 
again, but the governor did not seem dis- 
pleased, Pugh went back to the law. It 
was a violent affair, he said. so foul that 
even the king would not permit it. (This 
was true, as it turned out.) He also 
denied the power of the court to act. 

“When you hang me, as you will,” he 
said finally, “I want you to know that you 
who talk so much of mobs are no more 
than a mob yourselves. You will be ordi- 
nary murderers instead of officers of the 
law. May the curse of blood unlawfully 
shed follow you all to an early grave.” 

He sat down. The court, looking some- 
what exhausted, moved to adjourn until 
Monday. 


UNDAY was one of the worst days I 

have ever spent. We were kept inside 

all day. It seemed that all we could talk 

about was how soon the trial would be 

over. As with common consent, no one 
talked of what ‘would happen after that. 

There was interruption in the morning. 
Doctor Caldwell came in to see us and 
held a short service, with a brief sermon 
and a very affecting prayer. He was very 
pleasant to all and to me especially. Tho 
he had not been with the Regulators in 
armed resistance, it was very plain he 
thought the governor’s revenge unhappy 
and impolitic. 

3efore he left, he took me aside for a 
moment. 

“Your friends are well,"” he said. ‘‘We 
hid Carnes till the trouble was over. I 
have a word from your uncle. He says—” 
here the good man cleared his throat— 
“he says the town is guarded like a fort 
and that he fears he can do nothing. He 
bids you die like a gentleman, if it comes 
to that, and take heart that—this is un- 
Christian, but I give it to you as he told 
me—take heart that Fanning and one or 
two others will die soon after.” 

I could say nothing, and only hoped he 
would go quickly, lest he see me weep. 
The message had the finality of doom. 
All along I had somehow hoped my uncle 
might work some miracle to get me free. 

Brooding on this had made me hysteric- 
al as a girl by evening. I was more than 
glad to see my acquaintance of Betharaba, 
Wiley Jones, come in. He greeted Person 
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Plowshares- 


When the plowshares get 
dull, sharpen them the 
easiest and best way by 
using a NICHOLSON 
10” Mill File. 


NICHOLSON Files are 
most effective for sharpen- 
ing all edged farm tools 
and for cutting and shap- 
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ing metal and wooden 
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“A Factory-Made Rack at a Homemade Price” 


Why Build a rack when you can 
buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? 


Burnham racks are built of hard- 
wood and fir finishing lumber, fas- 
tened with rods and bolts—no nails 
to work loose. Painted with pure 
linseed oil paint. 

There’s a Burnham dealer near 
you. Ifyou don’t know who he is, ask 
us and we'll gladly tell you, and send 
you descriptive circular. 


Burnham Mfg. Co. 
915 Main St., Charles, City, Ia. 











and some others pleasantly and then came 
over to me, 

“T haven't any good news,” he said, ‘‘for 
a while I thought Tryon would be satis- 
fied without more killings, but he holds to 
it grimly that more of you must die. How 
many I don’t know. There is some hope 
for you. You are young and that counts,”’ 

He gave an odd laugh. 

“If I stay here longer, I shall become a 
Regulator, too,"’ he added. “Do you know, 
it strikes me as odd to think of men like 
Waddell and Ashe taking Fort Johnston 
and storming a king's sloop of war to pro- 
test against the Stamp Act and then com- 
ing out here to put down you fellows. 
There are men who hate oppression and 
foreign masters on the sea coast as in the 
back country. We have lived too far 
apart. We don’t know each other yet. 
Some day’’—he broke off—‘‘l am talking 
too much. Good-bye, you have my best 
wishes, which I fear will do you no good.” 

The next day I had my turn on the 
stand. I told the court I had nat heard 
the proclamation—which was true—and 
had taken arms to defend myself This 
last was not so true, and T blush to think 
I took refuge in such a statement. Yet 
the fear of death was strong on me. Per- 
haps I did well not to recant altogether 
like Merrill. 

One of the judges asked me how old I 
was and I told him. He asked why I left 
Philadelphia and T[ explained. Major 
Dunston, whom I had not seen up to that 
moment, turned up out of the audience at 
that and corroborated my statement. This, 
I noted, seemed to make a favorable im- 
pression. A young harum-scarum, flying 
from the results of a duel, was hardly in 
the same class as-reai revolutionists. 

Then Fanning asked to be heard. He 
gave my history in full, and added details 
I knew nothing of. I had been with the 
Black boys and had fought to the last 
with Pugh at Alamance. I was an expert 
shot and had probably killed a dozen 
militiamen myself. The court owed it to 
the army to make an example of me. 

“More than this,’’ he added finally, ‘he 





is a nephew of Daniel Craig and therefore 
must have béen thick in the councils of 
the Regulators for a long time. No doubt 
he was kept at Philadelphia to keep in 
touch with scoundrels of a like nature in 
the north.” 

The court looked grave. I was excused 
and the next man called. Fanning looked 
quite pleased with himself as he took his 
seat. His courage had apparently returned. 
More likely, since it was rumored he was 
to go to New York himself after a while, 
he figured he would be out of the province 
before my uncle could get a shot at him, 

The trial was over by that noon, The 
jury automatically brought in a verdict of 
guilty, but the court deliberated over the 
sentence. That afternoon passed and ne 
word, The next afternoon we _ weré 
marched in again to hear the sentence. 
Two were let off—neither were men I 
knew well. The rest of us, thirteen, were 
condemned to death by hanging. 

(Continued next week) 


WHAT! NO TASTE FOR CAKE? 


Little Boy (to guest): “Do you like a 


that cake, Mrs. Brown?” 
Mrs. B.: “Yes, dear, very much.’ 


Little Boy: “That's funny, 'cuase moth- 


er said you hadn’t any taste.” 
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a- Think of Forty-Mil- 
" lion spark plugs a 
tr year. Only such a vast 
ny | production could 
; build Champion su- 
| | perior quality at such 
7 low prices as 60 and 
‘ol 75 cents. The savings 
ing of our enormous out- 
‘a put are enjoyed by 
ns two out of every 
“| @ three motorists the 
a world over. 
The 


cf new set of dependable 
mpion Spark Plugs every 
10,000 miles will restore 
Power, speed and acceleration 
and actually save their cost 
many times over in less oil 
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OSH- 
3 AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
Statistics tell ug tobacco is 

found in most of the southern 

states—and in some cigars. 











TOO STRENUOUS 
Doctor: ‘Did you follow my advice and 
drink hot water one hour before break- 
fast?” 
His Patient: “I did my best, but I 
couldn’t keep it up more than ten min- 
utes, doctor.” 





A BUST, ANYWAY 
Father: ‘You kept the car out rather 
late last night, son. Wat deiayed you?” 
Son: ‘Had a blowout, dad.”’ 
Father: ‘“‘Huh! Tire or roadhouse?” 





WRONG NUMBER 


Young Wife: ‘Darling!” 

Husband: “What is it, my love?” 
‘Don’t be silly, Jack; I was calling 
Fido.”’ 


At a railway. siding a man asked the 
foreman if there was a vacancy. 

“What can you do?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“Anything,” replied the man. 

“All right,” answered the foreman, 
“take this oil can and oil the points 
and crossings up the line.” 

After an absence of three days the 
foreman received a telegram which read: 
“Dear sir: Arrived at Detroit Please 
forward more oil.” 





Little Billy Kent likes ice cream cones 
just as much as anyone and during the 
March heat was asking his mother for 
dimes several times a day. Finally she 
began to refuse him, saying he'd had 
enough.” 

“Billy, you must think your mother’s 
a bank,” remarked a caller. 

“Well, if she is,’ Billy retorted, ‘‘she’s 
usually closed up.” 





VERY CARELESS 


Daddy: ‘‘Who came here to see you 
last night?” 

Daughter: 
the office.” 

Daddy: ‘Well, you might tell her she 
left her pipe on the pianv.”’ 


“Only my girl friend from 





THE VICTOR 


“The other heirs tried to git the farm, 
but I beat ’em in court every time.” 


“That's good, Gonna keep on livin’ 
on it?” 
“Yep! I’m rentin’ it of the lawyers.” 





TROUBLE 


“Didn’t you say this car would do 
seventy-five miles an hour without any 
trouble?” asked the recent purchaser of 
the agent. 

“Yes,” was the reply. ‘‘Didn’t she?” 

“She did seventy-five all right, but the 
trouble I got into cost me twenty dollars 
and costs.”’ 





ALIKE 
Rastus: ‘Ah done hear yo’ stayed in 
de haunted house last night. What hap- 
pened?” 
Sambo: ‘“’Bout two o’clock Ah woke 


up an’ a ghost come frew de side wall 
jes’ as if de wall wasn’t dere.” 
Rastus: ‘‘An’ what did yo’ do?” 
Sambo: “Boy, Ah went frew de other 
side wall de same way.” 





BEGINNING RIGHT 
Maiden Aunt: “And what brought you 
to town, Henry?” 
Henry: “Oh, well, I jus’ come to see 
the sights, an’ I thought that I’d call on 
you first.” 





SOME FISH! 

First Customer (describing a catch): 
“The trout was so long—I tell you I never 
saw such a fish!’ 

Second Customer: “No, I don’t suppose 
you ever did.” 





AN EVEN START 


The owner of the store was trying to 
give the new boy a little fatherly advice. 

“Why, young man, I even started out 
in life as a barefoot boy.” 

“Well, I wasn’t born with shoes on my- 
self, sir,” said the youngster. 


GR-R-RI! 
Little Doreen Taylor and Pal were 
great friends. She is almost the only per- 
son besideg Pal’s owner whom the dog 
will obey. 

One day some workers were plagueing 
the little girl until, in exasperation, she 
ran off. Presently she returned with Pal, 
and walking up to the group, sald: 

“Now say those things again and I'll 





bite you with my dog.” 





Ever Try to Clap 
Your Hands Under 


Water? 


Ever try to clap your hands under water? It 
can’t be done! Yet, out of water, you can noisily 


clap your hands until they smart and burn. 


At 30 miles an hour every moving part of the 
engine in your motor car “claps” against some 
other metal part several thousand times a minute. 


So that, if every moving 


] iece of steel isn’t 
cushioned at all times by a film of good oil, your 


automobile will soon “clap” itself to pieces. 

















MOTOR OIL 


En-ar-co Motor Oil forms a perfect, shock-absorb- 
ing, heat-resisting film—soft as velvet. A film of 
En-ar-co Motor Oil between cylinder walls and 
pistons prevents gasoline from seeping down into 
the crank-case to thin-out the good oil. It also 
prevents surplus oil from crawling past the piston 
rings to form carbon on spark plugs and valves. 






sk Your Dealer For 


You'll Notice the Difference When 
You Use En-ar-co Motor Oil 


Use En-ar-co Motor Oil in your automobile, 
You'll get greater 
power, less noise, smoother running, less carbon, 
too. And your repair bills will be less. 
experiment when you know that En-ar-co has a 
reputation of nearly half-a-century behind it, 
roved a superior lubricant by 
Low-grade oils cost 
as much as En-ar-co yet the highest priced oils 


tractor and gasoline engine. 


and has been 
more than a million tests. 


cannot excel it in quality. 
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Buy at the sign of the Boy and Slate 
12,000 Dealers Display This Sign 


THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 


EN-AR-CO Gear 
Compound 
Keeps Tractors 


Cool 


En-ar-co Motor Oil 


— Medium — Heavy 
Extra Heavy 
Steel Drums... 80c Per Gal. 
Half-Drums . . 85c Per Gal. 
10-Gal. Cans . 95c Per Gal. 
5-Gal. Cans . $1.00 Per Gal. 
1-Gal. Cans . $1.15 Per Gal. 
Prices subject to change 


Oil for Ford Cars 
Medium—Light 


Why 


Producers, Refiners and Marketers of “Quality” En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century 
Branches and Service Stations in 120 Principal Cities of the United States 









Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE? 


The National R 


Company, 704T26, National 


Cleveland, 


l enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 














My Name is Street or R. F. D. No. 
Post office County State se 
My Dealer's Name is Address 
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about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared compared with 82,000 bushels for 


: with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per week before and 206,000 bushels for be 
cent of the pre-war normal. same week last year. Exports of oats fop 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- the second week in June were 1443400, 


hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent bushels, as compared with 1,284,000 bus zs 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand els the week before and 1,752,000 bu hel 


. wages are not nearly so far above pre- for the same week last year. 
General Price Outlook war ag city labor. 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
A 
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Live Stock Receipts and Prices 
NO WITH LAST YEAR land generally in the twelve north-cen- ee No. 1— 922.00 P P ’ 
The percentage columns in the follow- tral states is about 125 per cent. Week before ......... 1... laosias.50 _ Hog prices are 118 per cent of the ten. 
ing table are worthy of the most careful | SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- | Timothy, No. 1— year average, as contrasted with 85 peru 
: war relationships as a base, September Last week 24.59 | Cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep Ce 
study. The first column gives percentage lard now indicates a price of $12.06 per | gg Pe ener ena 4 and 116 per cent for lambs. “nck 
present prices are of pre-war, and the cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next | Alfalfa, choice—~ =| |” F The following table gives data ag tg Peuns 
second column percentage prices are of September. September rib sides as a re 18.25 percentage of ten-year average for tee £ k 
basis indicate a price of $13.20. Week before 18.00 ceipts and prices as they have prevatieg mm We 
the corresponding week last year. RAILROAD LOADINGS ii h Alfalfa, No cng BN ee ad , week by week for the past eight weeks, whol 
The first thing to do in order to get the the percentage for the oa” ain ye eT Each week is compared with the ten-year jm twice 
mest benefit out of this table is to note June 5, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year Week before ...ccccoces 16.75 pee ai ee week, thug thin. 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- oversee for the corresponding week: | Alfalfa, standard— — F 8 oo? 
‘ : . é 7 Coal and coke 106 per cent, grain 96 7 THOGS ut 
stance, Fisher's whol sale price index is per cent, Hvestock 85 per cent, lumber 15.25) falfa 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 105 per cent, ore 113 per cent, and mis- | Alfalfa, No. “A bit 
cent of the same time last year. Now go cellaneous merchandise 104, per cent. Last Week ..ccccccccce “Not | 
down over the list and seo which products | NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New | 9, Wock before «.....000. so 
are above and which below the general York factory wages are 229 per cent and secant ogi ia : 
wholesale price level. From the stand- railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 A ge 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted per cent of pre-war normal. | th 
that lumber and the wages of city labor COST OF LIVING now averages about crops 
are above the general price level. Corn, 170 per cent of pre-war normal. grou! 
oats, butter, eges, cattle, hides and copper od 
are decidedly below the general price level. jt ha 
In most cases the failure of these com- MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE eulti 
modities to advance as much as other PRICES & tev 
products is due to overproduction. ee:h 
Sr 38c, week before 40%c; cheddar cheese, June 4 to 10 - have, 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL last week 20%c, week before 20c; eggs, June 11 to 17 eattl 
= — fresh firsts, last week 24c, week before Gorn, No. 2Y— age | 
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28%c; ducks, last week 24c, week before Last reek ‘ 
29c; fat hens, last week 264c, week before Week 4 ol ald Ge April 23 to 29 ......eeeeee 
27c; spring chickens, last week 41c, week | aor, N ot April 380 to May 6 ...... 
before 40c. “ale hdl MAY 7 00 16. 5 vccacnstenes 
Last week eeaeh ° 72 May 14 to 20 

_ Week before ..1 .71%/ .68 73Y%| .673 Eo nl 

CORN OIL CAKE MEAL Corn, No. ¢¥— » | May 28 to June 3.222222! 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is Wask bales 1 1 ee 1 June 4 to 10 ....eeeeeeee 
in ton lots. pio, a ceed cee) LI, . Pi we Se Cl | Se 


CATTLE—At Chicago lig te a Hae , 
(> SE ek ees aes. eek before ..|. ; 7 r 
1,3006- pound PRS “ORES 2 cc's 7| ‘ The Week’s Markets Barley— yet = to 22 oes eee eees 
1,100-pound fat cattle ....... , é q Last week April 23 to 29 .....sessees 


Canners and cutters ........ 2 3 TTLE “pe ain Ned April 30 to May 6 
gaa name ead — en ND Sab 9 May 7 to 13 .. 


Rye- i 
Me 4 20. 
Seale = teat Wet hse May ot ‘0 27 
eck before ..} .9 iaar S ag 
Wheat, No. 2 hard f — so laa 3... 
Last week ....{1.61%%]/1.58 {1.62 : 
Week _before_. .|1.6214)1.60_|1.62%| 
FEEDS ADEs 10 40 2. cece ancese 6 
MUU 2S 10.28 oe ccsecveses 
April 30 to May 6 
mey 7 tO 4 5 vcccees 
May 14 t0,.20 .cccccce 
May 21 to i27 .. beens 
May 28 to June 3. 9} 1 
June 11 to 17 132| 116 @ Farm 
GRAIN Last week . seeesee] 9.12) 9.55 ee soheep and lamb receipts are combined, = ot 
a WGC DOLOLO 6 s.005:0'090's 9. 38 - ogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep © in} 
aoe . og po ‘ a } a week 23 col 28.00 gag gine " oe. 
C » No. ~ mixed...... eeee 2 ‘ wast week ........see- my 8! .§ Las 2ek..%./23.5 +75) 28. y 
Oats, No. 2 white......ceeee. ‘ Week before ... ‘ Week before. ./25 i 2.25/28.00 ae one Gow Sor Oe Leg 


rn. Oy we POG on6 50060000 134) f Common— F ae a Shorts— week 


Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... Last week ....... .o ee] 7.05] 7. oT Last week... ./24.25/23.75|21.75/35.00 CULTIVATION INCREASES YIELDS m@ four 
Corn lowa Farms— Week before .......... 12] 8. 7 Week before. .124.75|24,00/22.25/35.00 - ene Sew | Boa 
EER tee eee vt) _ j : 4 , 
GOR ons veseronssneeseneet eee _ $5 | tent "weight beet stecra gs 75g ae OO zeas| | ; Ample cultivation will prove prota aye 
° ca a ic ‘ nile Week before. ./24.50].....|...0. 26.00 ee ee See eee ee ant 

eee e  -t - eeeee 9.82110.18110. Oil meal (0.p.)— either when they are planted solid of MM Warn 

ing: p 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee] _ “ta Week before .......... -00/ 10.25/10. Last week....|48.75 when grown in rows, according to data- 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 56 0 Medium and good— | Week before. .|48.75|..... secured on almost three hundred farms for $ 
Bran, at Kansas ( ity ees, 2| ‘ Last week eee kg 69| 9. a Cottonseed meal in ten counties of central Indiana by the Bchw: 
Shorts, at Kansas City ......) 108) 7 .. ned DOLOTES .cccccsees 7& 9.34] 8.8 , Bi oil paula 97 Farm Management Department of Purdué! Nor 
. nmon— fe bap jcbhdlea, LE University The figures show conclu- 
Last week ....... ooo} 6.95] 7.68] 6.6: Week before. .|37. staan es ae bag chet usm «Weat! 
No. 1 timothy OR Week before .......... a. 7 : Tankage— sively that most soybean growers cultl the fe 
No. 1 alfalfa. 923 | Butcher cattle— Last week....|.....165.00]..... 70.0065.00 | vate the crop too little to achieve maxlr good 
ak apa Heifers— _ Week before..|..... 160.00]... .{70.00/65.00 | mum yields and profits. Most 
—.-. OTHER FARM PRODUCTS _ List WeeK ...ceeeeeees 3. 3.88) 8.12 “Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; Solid planted soybeans which were not falfa 
oo a ere 7), tate is 133 in CORD so sessevae —_ met all other points, car lots. erie tag gave an average yield of 138 avera, 
jer seed, OGD scoves 245) de s— she > . , ne , A 
Mamothy poed at Chicago 102) 89 Last week + 912 of .88 FOREIGN EXCHANGE mushe Is, those cultivated once yleldé i crop \ 
, y seed, at. Ci re 02 8 ee gal ce ia I 4 13.7 bushels and those cultivated two or and s 
Cotton, at New York ........ 129 15 Week before ....csccce . 5! ; se SSS ee : . 4 : . 
07 Bulls-— — — more times gave a vield of 13.8 bushel, ing w 
Last week ......cceece | 6.20! 6.70) 5. The costs per bushel were $1.59, $1.48 fruit 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before .......68. ; i and $1.49 respectively. The harrow, yield. 
96 Canners and cutters— weeder or rotary hoe was used for culth # W. pb: 
pete WEEK .cesccceeees vation in all cases and cach gave excel Nor 
Veek PO .sssescvcs lent results, their relative values depend- —Fiel 
Ss skers and 2e *s-—— . . ‘ ‘ : p 
re —_ _— | ing upon the soil and moisture condition® ¢loudt 
‘he pnaraepasere: - Soybeans planted in rows for seed re Was d 
- en a 42) | 5.3 British sterling ex- | : : 2 : 
Corn— ‘ows and heifers— change— ad ‘ | spond very readily to cultivation. Thos¢ @% corn 
eee Ls Ne mM Last Week ...cccccecee | 5.69) 5.94) 5.5 2 Last week ......./ $4.867 |$4.866 100.0 which were not cultivated gave a yield of Was ¢ 
CO §6400:0c00sedes eee | 9 | #£'Week before .......... 5.6% 5.94) 5.5 _Week MOTO sess IY uigavctvg 4.866 100. 11.2 bushels per acre at a cost of $14 dama; 
a ee ee eee 2 French franc— } ft per bushel; those receiving one or two this r: 
ee pitas at gh teens 1K 284] 14. cultivations gave an average yield of 13 @ lot. 
September os lieavy (250 Ibs. up)— eS ns Ue07 | __ 1b. bushels at a cost of $1.46 per bushel and @ busy 
December ..... ‘ oe “bette ee eeees 3.98) 14.1% 02 those which were cultivated three or mor potatc 
Wheat— | reagan haa eee eres FEDERAL L times gave a yield of 16.4 bushels at & crop. 
> Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | AND BANK BONDS 0S P31 4 a ‘ i : 4 
a ETS uibsticlabinihiateaaies 1 Last week : 35 Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, — of $1.38 per bushel. Corn cultivateg _ 
sme wot aS Seca itegdliadathe iat did 12% oc Week before 114. ¢ Ay {5)| but callable in 1933, were quoted last and beet plows are most commonly used | fi tp 
: . PASE Sa sise a Light (150-200 Ibs.)— e week at $1.021%%. Since these bonds are 4% | for cultivating soybeans in rows. Most: pr 8a 
Last WOE! saaneeeedcue 4.36 bol ld. per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.14 per cent. of the farmers ran over the crop the first any e 
Week before .......... 5214.62.14. — time with a harrow, weeder or rotary rch. 


Light lights (130-150 lbs.)! Cen 
Last week : peeve wees 114.35/14.52/14.62 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD sae : ty of 1 


| 163 Week before .......... 52114.62114.7 ; Liverpool—Last week $18.46, week be- With |; 

Seemnshn ae emewe'sdo=n04) 1e2| Smooth and rough, heavy | mma er nend we ~Last week $16.35, THE BLUE GRASS BELT IN MISSOURI g00d 

om sacking sow 20 18. | ween DCE ‘ : . 5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS up _ cing as Sac and Ida counties in ows epee 
Goke, at Connelisville....... 971 eae ee +h eee kaex 2.50/12.95/12.88 OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES lave “gee noted for popcorn pro 7 ——- 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 180 a eck ge seen ee eens 3. 3.15/12.6 tion, the region around King City, Mo., ie : 
Copper, at New York........ 85 - a | 14.62/15 light native cow hides at Chicago 12%%e, whe rae the production of blue orem 80 : 
Crude petroleum, at N. York. 195 Wace Wetate 14.80/15, home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, | Seed. This area, which igs located about | h me 
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/washing and flooded fields, 


“whole looks normal. 


fa few farmers plowing third time. 


| a third time. 


' but not long in straw. 
' their appearance. 
fend grass getting ahead of stock. 


; and stock doing well, 


' Was done; gullies were cut 














FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 
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Central—Dallas County, June 19—No 
‘ack of moisture here; what we need is 
Some damage to corn thru 
Corn as a 
Most of it plowed 
twice. Oats will be a light crop, short and 
thin. Wheat looks fair; late sown fields 
are very short. Meadows have improved 
but hay will be short. First crop of al- 
falfa is up; next cutting should be fine. 
A big crop of cherries. Fat hogs scarce. 
Not a large number of pigs.—H. C. Flint. 

Northern—Franklin County, June 19— 
A gentle twenty-four hour rain on June 
th was of inestimable value to growing 
crops. Corn is a very good stand on old 
ground but no good stand to be found on 
god on account of worms, altho much of 
it has been ean ae fine - 

jivation and most twice over, wi 

cultivation y Ph 
we have less land in grass than we should 
have, we are again finding a shortage of 
cattle for what we have. About an aver- 
age crop of lambs but more pigs than 
usual. Quite a few colts showing up and 
more farmers taking notice that our work 
horses are all getting old. Barley is head- 
ing and quite a bit of alfalfa and sweet 
clover hay being made.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Central—Grundy County, June 19—Had 
a@ heavy shower the 15th that was long 





| gought for corn was mostly plowed for 


gecond time since a rain; now most of it 
Stand seems good and corn 


as big as usual this season of year, Clo- 
P yer seems earlier than usual but short. 
| Haying will begin next week. Timothy 


just heading out; so is oats and barley, 
Potato bugs made 
Pastures looking better 
Some 
cattle selling for 8 cents, Nights rather 
gool and a cold wind blowing again today. 


Fruit trees seem loaded, while a few 
hbaven’t any on. Cherries getting ripe 
and strawberries abundant. Gardens 


Pigs doing well; no disease. 
selling to eastern buyers. 
50> a day. 


looking good. 
Some horses 
Farm help plentiful at 





» Roads are in good shape and lots of cars 


gelling. Another big bank closed its 


deors.—Gus Treimer. 


Centrat—Tama County, June 18—Last 


P week we had an abundance of rain, nearly 
P four inches falling. 


These rains washed 
pg lot of soil down the draws, covered up 
and washed some corn. Strawberries are 


tipe and are a good quality but small 
quantity. The nights are cool but days 
/ warm. All crops looking good. Corn he- 


Hogs selling 
sold.—H. L. 


ing plowed the third time. 
for $13.85; a few being 
Schwartz. 
Northwestern—Clay County, June 18— 
Weather cool but clear after a good rain 


the forepart of the week. Corn making 
good growth and fields in fine shape. 
Most of corn cultivated second time. Al- 


falfa ready to cut and should make an 
average yield. Tame hay doing well but 
crop will be short. Pastures in fine shape 
Strawberries yield- 
ing well and of good quality. Other smati 
fruit forming fast and looks like a good 
yield. Cream 40 cents, eggs 24 cents.—G. 
W. Barnard. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, June 18 
-Fields have just recovered from the 
@loudburst of the 11th. A lot of damage 
in corn fields, 


corn wag washed out and garden truck 
Was covered. Some hail fell but did no 
damage here. ‘The drouth previous to 


this rain had damaged the oat fields quite 
@ lot. Cut worms and potato bugs are 
busy this year destroying cabbage and 
Petato plants. Strawberries are a good 
crop. Garden truck and other vegetation 
Browing well. Meadows are short, pas- 
tures are pretty fair. Plenty of old oats 
for sale but market price does not give 
any encouragement for selling.—J. Died- 
rich. 

Central—Tardin County, June 18—Plen- 
ty of moisture the past week. Heavy rains 


with some hail in the south half. Corn 
00d in the north, not so good in the 
south. Most farmers have finished second 


cultivation of corn. Early oats in head 
@nd short; late oats starting to head with 
fair straw. Barley headed. Corn uneven, 
Some just coming thru ground, some knee 
high. Timothy heading and’ will be a 
variable crop; good soil good yield, light 
Soil light crop. Pastures short, but hold- 
ing out well. Pigs healthy; some sows go- 
ing to market. Some cattle still on feed. 
Gardens doing well. Strawberries doing 
better with the rains. Currants ‘a good 
crop. Apples doing well.—A. R. Calkins. 
Centra!—Webster County, June 18—Had 
two badly needed showers this week. It 
a8 improved everything already. Corn is 
mostly plowed twice. Oats are all headed 
out. Alfalfa is being put up. Ps com- 
ing along fine.—H. C. McCracken. 
Bion ix thas somcey haat Goscoucy teams 
See a a this county ast Saturday night 
an in five previous months. Scranton 
td heaviest rain of twelve hours, from 
ght to ten inches. Corn is growing fine. 
Some flooded out by so much water in 
Ponds. Oats, both kinds, headed out and 
Coming nicely, Hay will be short. BEgegs 





‘Corn selling around 60 to 65 cents. 





24 cents, cream 37 cents. Lots of chick- 
ens lost in big rains. Some hogs sick 
thru county. Several horses were killed 
by lightning.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

Northern—Butler County, June 18—We 
had a few inches of rain Monday that 
helped the oats and corn. Farmers are 
crossing their corn now. A lot of dam- 
age is being done by dust storms. Roads 
are good. All livestock in good condition. 
—Geo. Mayer. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, June 
18—Rainfall moderate in most sections 
and heavy in south portion, accompanied 
by hail which did considerable damage 
to crops. Pastures and small grain much 
improved. Early oats heading very short. 
Most of the corn cultivated second time. 
Some fields damaged by drifting sand 
during high winds. All livestock in fair 
condition. Local market report: Corn 58 
cents, oats 34 cents, hogs $13.50, eggs 24 
cents, butterfat 34 cents.—F, Blondil. 

Eastern—Clinton County, June 18—From 
four to five inches of rain the past week 
has helped corn fields greatly. Warmer 
nights are needed for corn growing, how- 
ever. The hay making has begun and the 
crop will be light, as will oats. The 
drouth damaged both. Fruit prospects 
continue’ good. Strawberries plentiful. 
Cherries ripening and will be abundant. 
Considerable road work being done. Nox- 
ious weeds being cut. Cream 43 cents, 
eges 26 cents.—Fred Schepers. 


or 
Central—Greene County, June 18—Big 


rain came on the 12th—biggest since a 
year ago this time. Ponds were all filled 
up; tiles carried water to capacity, but 
even then some corn was lost. Pastures 
were revived and growing nicely. Some 
hay has been put up already; mostly 
sweet clover. Most of the people had 


stopped plowing corn to wait for the rain 
and now they are plowing only where it 
is weedy. More corn would have been 
lost had it not been for the cool weather 
we have had. The prices for produce are: 
Corn, 57 cents, oats 33 cents, eggs 34 
cents, butter 36 cents, chickens, old hens 
20 cents, cream 388 cents. Oats are very 
short, due to drouth. Hay crops are cut 
short by same reason.—Herman Rhoad, 
Western—Guthrie County, June 18—Thé 
drouth was drowned by heavy rains on 
the 12th and 13th. As much as six inches 
of rain was reported for the northern part 
of county. The ground being very loose, 


the fields washed badly. Some corn on 
low ground still under water. Weather 
cool and cloudy all week. Fair to good 


stand of corn; some gound was replanted. 
Strawberries a failure.—Ellis Rogers. 
Southeastern— Louisa County, June 18— 


The drouthy condition has at last been 
broken. Since a week ago heavy rains 
have fallen almost daily, several inches 
of rain in this time. No field work done 
since a week ago today. On rolling land 
corn fields badly washed, on level land 
fieldg quite wet and water standing in 


Most corn plowed once and some 
Corn a good stand 


places, 
have started crossing. 
generally, except where bothered by cut 
worms. tain came in nick of time to 
prevent conditions becoming serious, Pas- 





tures are mostly short. Hay will be light 
crop. <All oats very short; early oats 
heading. Spring seeding of grass has 
made but small growth; it will be much 
benefited by the rain. Strawberries have 
taken on a new growth. Cherries seem 
small but trees are well filled. Potatoes 
and garden stuff looking better. Some 


fields of fall wheat look promising, but on 
thin soil fieldg it is short and thin. Hog 
prices hokling up satisfactorily. Some 
corn selling at 65 cents.—C.'L. Duncan. 
Eastern—Johnson County, June 18—The 
drouth is over. We had a number of real 
and everyone feels greatly en- 
couraged. Corn is growing fast, and some 
receiving its third cultivation. Oats are in 
heads. Pastures and hay fields are 
stretching out. Weather has been cool 
and thug easy on work horses. There are 
but few colts. Hogs are a good price. 
No disease among caitle.—O. J. Rhodes. 
Nortbwestern—Palo Alto County, June 


soakers 


18—We have had two good rains, one 
Sunday morning, the other Wednesday, 
which was real heavy. It made the 
weather real cool and changeable. Six 
cars of livestock were shipped Saturday. 
Corn has been crossed, Dust storms have 
hurt some. Oats look good now. Corn 


has a good stand. Cherries are ripening. 


Strawberries bearing well but most of 
them were killed out last year. Last 
week a carload each of butter and eggs 


were also shipped out.—J. T. Gabrielsen. 
Southeastern—Keokuk County, June 17 


—The long wished for rain came, seven 
inches in seven days, bringing the rivers 
and creekg out of banks; much _ corn 


washed out; only about half of the corn 
plowed over once. Oats heading, much 
improved by rain. Hay will be only about 
a half crop and not as many acres as us- 
ual. Potatoes looking well. Strawber- 
ries about gone; have been a good crop. 
Cherries ripe now, with a good crop. 
Much hog cholera and other sickness 
among hogs, cutting the pig crop down. 
Cattle looking good;-not many on feed, 
considering amount of corn in country. 
A few 








young colts in the country. Some young 
chickens going to market at 28 cents, eggs 
24 cents, cream 37 cents. Roads in fair 
condition after rain; mud all washed off. 
Much road work being done in the county. 
—John L. Herman. 

Southeastern—Lee County, June 17—We 
are having plenty of rain. The oats Jook 
fine. Potatoes look good. Corn looks a 
little yellow on account of cool weather. 
Gardeng look good; peas, beans and to- 
matoes are in bloom. Quite a few chick- 
ens are being raised this summer. Cream 
40 cents, eggs 24 cents.—John Best. 


Central—Poweshiek County, June 17— 
Good old Iowa is soaked up again. It 
will help oats and corn and pastures. 


Oats are heading. Winter wheat is all 
headed and looks fine. Good stand of 
clover in small grain. Corn is nearly all 
crossed and growing well. Potato crop is 
assured by rains. Lots of cherries but of 
poor quality. Berry crop. looks well. 
Springs 35 cents, broilers 32 cents, cream 
88 cents, eggs 25 cents.—Alvin Mann. 
Southeastern—Lee County, June 16—For 
the last week or so we had too much rain 
for the corn, but the oats, meadows and 
potatoes needed it. Corn looks well but 
the cool weather gave the wire and cut 
worms a chance to do considerable dam- 


age. Some fields had to be replanted and 
will show a poor stand. We are in the 
midst of a large strawberry and cherry 


harvest. I never saw cherry trees so full 
before. Some have started cutting the 
very short clover crop. There will be a 
very light hay crop. Pastures are fairly 
good, Many farmers have bought tractors 
and autos still on the increase. Business 
in general seems fairly good.—l. H. Kre- 
bill. 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 
17—Heavy rains the last week have 
helped pastures, meadows and oats, but 
have delayed corn cultivation. No work 


has been done in the corn fields the past 
ten days. Some corn getting weedy. Corn 
is just a fair stand. Considerable replant- 
ing was done. Oats are good color but 
some fields will be short. Clover crop 
will be short but timothy is coming good. 
—Irwin W. Atwood, 
Southeastern--Washington County, June 
15—-Four inches of rain in last ten days. 
Second cultivation in progress until inter- 
rupted by rain. Corn coming on well. 
Gats and hay will be short. Pastures are 


good. Temperature moderate. Livestock 
doing well. Some losses from lightning, 
mainly horses.—J. J. MeConnell. 


Southern—Wapello County, June 15— 
Des Moines river is on a rampage; it is 
now over the river bottom corn; it is 
about thirteen feet above low water mark. 


Had raing last Wednesday, Friday and 
Sunday. Some river bottom land will be 
planted in corn again; other ground will 
be used for millet. Oats are heading at 
about one foot above the ground. toads 
are not dry enough to be dragged. All 


livestock in good condition. Fields are 
too wet to plow corn. Pastures are short, 
ges 25 and 26 cents. No potato bugs 
yet.—-Ralph MeFadden. 

Central—Poweshiek County, 
Plenty of rain at last; too late to make 
much hay, but it will be fine for late 
planted potatoes. Corn doing well; some 
plowing second time. Quite a little corn 
on god ground had to be replanted, due to 
worms and laying in dry dirt. Hogs seem 
to gain a little in price. Some pastures 
are getting short.—F. A. W. 

Southern—Page County, June 13—We 
are having an abundance of rain and 
everything ig growing fine, but it is hard 
on the hay. Most of the alfalfa is up and 
some clover is being cut, but it is short. 
Pastures are good and stock is doing 
well. Most of the corn is a good stand 
and fairly clean, but frequent rains are 
delaying second plowing. Prices for cat- 
tle shipped lately very unsatisfactory, but 
no kick on hog prices, which, with cream, 
chickens and eggs are about the only 
profitable things we have to sell. Top 
hogs $13.85, cream 38 cents, eggs 26 cents, 
chickens 20 and 25 cents W. O. Kenagy. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, June 
12—Had very dry weather until the 11th, 
when we had some good showers. Hay 
will be a very short crop. All small grain 
will be short. Pastures have been some- 
what short. Cut worms have done some 
damage to corn. Livestock is doing well, 
generally speaking.—Fred Gross. 

Centrali—Hamilton County, June 11—Re- 
cent rains are bringing oat, wheat and 
hay crops up quickly. Alfalfa is turning 
out pretty well for first cutting. Corn 
plowing is progressing pretty good. Corn 
is coming on in fairly good shape. All 
livestock reported in good shape and very 
little disease spreading. Fruit trees are 
very promising now. Roads in fair shape. 
—Lacey Darnell. 

Central—Greene County, June 11—Oats 
are beginning to head ghort, and also rye. 
A shower of rain fell around Scranton this 
forenoon to dampen the ground an inch 
deep. Corn ground was not benefited, ex- 
cept to freshen up the growing corn. 
Fruit of all kinds needs a good soaking 
rain as well as corn and oats. Gardens 
are not thriving. Early potatoes in 
bloom but no potatoes yet. Tomato and 


June 14—- 








cabbage plants are showing the effects of 
arouth. A good rain and a moderate tem- 
perature would yet help produce a good 
crop. Eggs 24 cents, cream 36 cents. 
Cherries ripening.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 


ILLINOIS 


Western—McDonough County, June 18— 
The drouth was broken by a good shower 
the 10th, followed by floods on Saturday 
and Sunday. Low lands covered, creeks 
out of banks. Corn mostly plowed once, 
Many fields the second time. Generally 
clean. Some fields planted over because 
of worms, etc. Wheat and oats headed, 
Meadows half crop. Fruit fair crop. Eggs 
25 to 27 cents, cream 38 to 40 cents, but- 
ter 35 cents.—W. M. Dailey. 


MISSOURI 


West Central—Lafayette County, June 
14—Fine rain last night, but too late for 
the oats crop, which is almost a failure. 
All hay crops are very short but of fine 
quality. Pastures were getting short, but 


the rain will help them along. Corn is 
doing well, altho the rain was needed 
very much. Wheat is short but the heads 


are well filled except on poor soil. Cher- 


ries, peaches and plums promise a fine 
crop. Apples are falling badly. Straw- 
berries about a half crop; too dry. Wheat 


$1.40, corn 65 to 70 cents, oats 55 to 60 
cents. Some alfalfa hay selling at $12. 


Sut few cattle in feed lots. Farmers ship- 
ping in hogs to feed for late August and 
September markets. Roads in fine shape 
for hauling and auto driving.—Henry A. 
Schaeperkoeller, 


Northern—Adair County, June 18—The 
last week has brought us a total of five 
inches of rain. The corn fields are 


washed some. The rain and cool weather 
we are having makes us a sure Oats crop. 
The corn fields were all clean and in 
good shape for the rains. Some were 
plowed over twice. Oats are heading out. 
A few early lambs going to market, 
Cream 33 cents, eggs 24 cents.—Earl T. 
Watkins. 


NEBRASKA 
Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 16 


—The rains came at last, the 9th and 
again the 13th. Some parts of the county 
had heavy rains, regular gully washers; 


ctner parts of the same county did not get 
any. The southwest part of the county 
was visited by a destructive hail storm 
that destroyed the grain on several farma, 
Wheat will make just a fair crop. Oats 
are very short and some not headed yet; 


will be a light crop. Some wheat not 
fully headed; some will be cut in a few 
deys; it is ripening fast. Corn a fair 


clean. Pastures were dry 
last week, but are grow- 


stand and very 
enough to burn 


ing now. Potatoes promise a fair crop, 
but lots of bugs. Farmers planting more 
kafir corn, milo, feterita, than ever for 
chicken feed, for which there is a big 
demand here now.—Charles M. Turner, 
Northern—Holt County, June 17—Re- 
cent shower benefited crops. One and a 
half inches of rain Saturday night and 


Sunday and a good rain Wednesday. Cat- 
tlie in pastures doing well and putting on 
flesh in a satisfactory way. Favorable eon- 
ditiong have stimulated prices. Cultiva- 
tion of corn general. Fruit crop below 
normal. Alfalfa light. First cutting in 
stack. Grain prices unchanged, Cream 
36 cents, eggs 25 cents, potatoes $2 to $3. 
Gardens late. Not many cattle or hogs 
in feed yards. Some new land being bro- 
ken up, tractors being used in preference 
to horses. Some sowing of alfalfa and 
sweet clover.—Alex R. Wertz. 
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Pulley Free 
i A profitable mill for any livestock or poultry 
Write today for Special Circular and prices. 


Glasener Shocker Mfg. Company 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


LE CLAIRE HOTEL 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


MAKE this hotel your home 
when you visit the Tri-Cities. 
Situated on the main motor high- 
way between Chicago and the 
west—an ideal stopping place on 
any business or pleasure trip. 


LE CLAIRE HOTEL 
MOLINE, ILL. 
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Veterinary 


BAD TOOTH IN COW 

A subscriber writes: 

“We have a cow that each morning has 
a large amount of saliva in her feed 
trough. We have wondered whether this 
could be a case of foot and mouth disease. 
She hag shown some saliva in her feed 
trough as long as a year ago. She other- 
wise appears healthy and eats well.” 

Without doubt, the trouble is due to a 
bad tooth. You will have to employ a 
veterinarian to learn the exact trouble. 
If it had been foot and mouth disease, she 
would have been well or dead by now and 
the rest of the herd would suffer. Pulling 
the tooth by a veterinarian is probably 
the only method. 

















TREATING FOR GID FLIES AND 
LICE 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T am a new man in the sheep business. 
I read in the paper about flies laying eg¢s 
in the sheep’s nose during June or there- 
abouts. What can I do to combat this? 
Also, my sheep have lice. I wish to treat 
them for lice within a few weeks after 
shearing.” 

The gid fly, which lays its eggs in and 
around the noseg of sheep, is best and 
most easily combated by using pine tar. 
A very convenient way of doing this is to 
bore a hole in a log or timber and place 
gait in the bottom and smear the edges 
with tar. In reaching for the galt, the 
tar is spread over the nostrils. 

Effective treatment of sheep for lice is 
by dipping them. A cresol dip, 2 per cent 
solution, is effective. Two dippings ten 
or «vevie days apart are necessary. 


REPLACING HOGS DEAD OF 
DISEASE 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT lost twenty-six brood sows. The lo- 
eal veterinarian said it was flu or swine 
plague. He could not find any trace of 
cholera. Would it be safe for me to buy 
geome sows and put in the same yards and 
barn, or should I wait? Can _ vaccinate 
brood sows if with pig for swine plague?” 

We advise against early purchase of 
hogs to replace the ones lost, particularly 
if they are to be kept in the same quar- 
ters used by those that died. We are in- 
clined to think there was cholera mixed 
up with what your veterinarian found. 
Before you replace your lost herd, we 
recommend that the newly purchased an- 
imals be vaccinated against cholera. Our 
experience with vaccination of hogs for 
ewine plague has not been successful 
enough to warrant us in recommending it. 


SOW DOWN IN HIND-QUARTERS 

An towa subscriber writes: 

“A sow euddenly went lame and is now 
down and can not get on her feet in her 
hindquarters. She is a year old and has 
six pigs that are four weeks old. Is there 
anything that I can do to cure her? I also 
lost one some time before farrowing. She 
went down, lost her appetite and soon 
died.” 

The most common cause of the condi- 
tion described in these sows is the lack 
of sufficient and proper minerals, in the 
feed during pregnancy and lactation. 
Where such minerals are lacking, the 
heavy demands on the sows for the pigs 
cause a deficiency in the former, shown 
fn the manner described. We doubt 
whether a sow that has been down any 
great length of time can ever be cured. 
It is possible your veterinarian might 
furnish you a tonie which with artificial 
Carlsbad salts and forced feeding might 
result in improvement. 





ACCREDITED COUNTIES’ HOG RULES 
MODIFIED 


At a meeting held April 2, 1926, the 
packers paying 10c premium on hogs from 
counties where the T. B. infection among 
cattle had been reduced to less than one- 
half of one per cent agreed that this 
premium would not be paid when these 
hogs were marketed in the same car or 
truck with hogs from non-accredited 
areas or counties. This rule has been 
modified. 

The agreement of April 2, 1926, will be 
waived immediately until November 1, 
1926, by all packers paying the ten cent 
premium on hogs from accredited coun- 
ties, and it will be accordingly understood 
that all hogs from accredited countles, 
will receive the ten cent premium when 
properly identified up to November 1, 
1926. By giving this extension of time, 
it is hoped that the managers of the co- 
operative shipping associations and buy- 
ers at county stations can so arrange 
their shipments to enable them to make 
straight loads. 

Great care should be used by the ship- 
per in marking these hogs so that they 
ean be identified and sold as accredited 
hogs at the central markets. It will also 
be understood that the packers paying 
this premium, will not pay the premium 
after November 1, 1926, on accredited 
hogs when hogs from non-accredited 
counties are shipped with them in the 
same car Or truck. 








Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
RATE 8c PER WORD are counted as part of the adver- 
tisement and each initial or full number is counted as one word, 

e charge for a minimum of twenty words. Remittance must 
accompany order 

Advertising orders, stov orders and changes !n copy must reach 
thie office not later than Thursday, eight days before date of pubii- 
eation, When writing your advertisement give full etalle, This 
euts down and sales. 




















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


No. Words 








No. Insertions 
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$4.80 

















No advertisement for than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. . 





RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well*pfotected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Towa. ‘ 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co,., HKquitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 
BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments, Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines. 


NEW issue of Federal Land Bank 4% ver 

cent bonds, due 1923-56. Price 101; tax 
exempt. Jas. A. Cummins & Co., Equita- 
ble Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POLICB pee from imported Welch 
stock, olf grey. Heelers. Guaran- 
teed to suit. Also eight months Holstein 
bulls of KIPOP breeding. Herd stands 
right at top of State Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation. Record cow for April with 81 
pounds milk per day and 97.2 butterfat for 
month. Kake Bauer, Hartley, lowa. 


SPECIAL gale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
etocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
Scotch Collie Eee: excellent, thorough- 
bred, heel driving strain. Males $3, 
females $5. Prices very low, considering 
high grade stock. James Farrell, Belle- 
vue, Iowa. 


SHEPHERD and Collie pups from fine 
stock, 8 to 10 weeks old. Males $5.00, 
females $2.50. B. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


SHEPHDRD pvos, guaranteed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Afton, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


GALIFORNIA farms in sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertising ~~" of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


CANADA 


FOR SALE—One of the finest farms in 
Manitoba, consisting of 640 acres deep 
black soil, all cultivated, no stones, brush 
or sloughs; good buildings, surrounded 
by grove. Price of $50 per acre, with 
$18,000 cash, includes crop, sixteen head 
horses and colts, six milk cows, 400 chick- 
ens, two tractors and full line of imple- 
ments. This farm produced over $40,000 
worth of grain in last two years. Unlim- 
ited possibilities with livestock. Address 
the owner, J. W. Baker, Morris, Man. 


800 ACRES, all tiMtable land, six miles 
southwest of Whitewood, Sask., Canada; 
will consider small farm in lowa as part 
payment or good bank stock. P. J. Ref- 
shauge, Aurora, Neb. 
MINNESOTA 
BUY a farm now. Farm products are 
better price but land has not advanced 
much yet. 160 acres cheap. John La 
Bare, owner, Eyota, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

CROP payments. I will give you a chance 

to own a farm on crop payment plan in 
the wheat and corn belt of eastern Colo- 
rado and western Kansas. Have 8,000 
aeregs to select from; 2,000 acres broke. 
Write C. E. Mitchem, owner, Harvard, II. 

_ PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 

Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
portunities are the reasons. The man who 
loves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
ment. Our booklets will tell you the story. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 



























































FARM LANDS 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
NO BETTISR land anywhere. Unexcelled 
crop record. In Davison county, South 
Dakota. Heart of corn and alfalfa belt. 
955 acres, improved, nearly all under plow. 
Divide to suit. The unmatched low price 
of $72.50 is ridiculously under its value. 
See it and you will buy. Come, write or 
wire for further facts. C. S. Weller, ex- 
ecutor, Mitchell, S. D. 
a ae 
FARMERS planning a change of location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and _ northern 
Idaho, Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
Jet, “A Farm Home For You,”’ describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE—My 80 acre farm home; good 
soil, location, buildings and well; lake 
shore. Near markets and town. Cash 
price $4,200. Write, Mrs. Elizabeth Bre- 
mer, Webster, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 

SALESMEN WANTED 

THE old established Minneapolis Woolen 

Mill Co. has room for several experi- 
enced salesmen for unoccupied territo- 
ries. Must have cars. We offer a real 
money making proposition. Minneapolis 
Woolen Mills, 612 Fist Ave., No., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


____ MOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 
REGISTERED Holstein bull, 10 mos. old, 
1,100-Ib. breeding; fine individual; pho- 
to, pedigree furnished; price, $125. Brook- 
side Farm, Sheffield, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED Shorthorns—We are offering 20 
good young femaleg at reasonable 
prices. V. D. Hall, Centerville, Lowa. 












































BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorney 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equitg 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


HIGH quality state inspected and accra 
ited baby chicks. Greatly reduced Prices 
effective June 20. Positively rock hottg 
for quality offered. No reason for buyjy 
common stock when you can buy asgupr 
quality at such reasonable prices, Pive 
per cent reduction for cash with grde, 
100 per cent live delivery. Do not wai 
until it is too late to get catalog and on. 
der chicks. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept, 10), 
Cherokee, Iowa. 
WHITH Leghorn hens and males nop 
half price. Thousands of eight week olf 
pullets. Also baby chicks and egg 
Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. 
alog and special price bulletin free, { 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaetion, 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapid 
Mich. 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heay 
laying stock. We have one of the larg. 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middie 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience 
mating, breeding and hatching standapf 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. ’ 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 4 
St. Paul, Neb. 
WHITH Leghorns, Single Comb Re 
chicks, 25 per cent deposit, C. O. D. re 
mainder, Official contest winners; gig! 
pens in high ten for winter; high he 
and pens for three out of four winty 
months, Glen Ellyn, Iowa contests. Prices, 
Leghorns, $11, 100; $50, 500; Reds, $13, 1 
$60, 500. Liberal guarantee to live. Prof! 
E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottmuwa, Iowa, 
CHICKS C. O. D. .White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; Anconas, 
Barred, White Rocks; inorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, & 
gin, Iowa. % 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS : 
SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconags 
eggs, $4 per 100; baby chicks, $10 
100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa, 
LEGHORNS ; 
REDUCED prices on White Leghorn egg 
and chicks; Barron strain, mated 
Rucker cockerels; culled and heavy lay 
ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105; $7, 
$12.50 case, postpaid; chicks—$9, 100; $%, 
300; $40, 500; postpaid; 100 per cent live 
antag Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, 
owa. 



































RHODE ISLAND REDS 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled flock; goot 





color and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Ha 
Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. : 


SEEDS AND NURSERY ST 


YELLOW Jersey, Nancy Hall, Red Bet 

muda yam plants, 100, 60 cents; 200, $l 
600, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid. St 
healthy plants. Fred Wiseman, 
Tifinois. 








—— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man's 
he ggg $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment, ree catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 628, Salina, Kan. 


INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 
local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity  Associatign, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, II. 


NE 

FILMS developed and six new Charleston 
border glass prints, 25¢e (silver). Trial 

— {nter-Ocean ‘Photo Co., Litchfield, 
inois. 




















TOBACCO 

HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 

leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- 
curing in old-fashioned way; five Ibs., 
one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. 

TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS 

TRACTOR safety guaranteed. a! = Om a 

Spring Suspension Swinging Drawbar 
positively holds front wheels on ground 
or money refunded. Price, $25, delivered 
your city. Write wire “HH” Manu- 
facturers, Ine., 3roadway, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 
in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Waliaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 








or 


Ww. 














land that can be reached in no other way. 





DON’T USE FOUR-INCH TILE 
A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“What is the general opinion or fact 
about the use of four-inch drainage tiles? 


I was brought up on the idea that they 


had no place; but as they are still 
and advocated by some, I am wondering 
if any definite facts are known. Thef@ 
ig a difference of about 25 per cent it 
price.” 

A few years ago two-inch tiles wer 
considerably used, but now both the two 
and three-inch tiles are almost entirelf” 
discontinued so far as farm drainage # 
concerned. Within the last five or # 
years there has been a marked movement 
to discard the four-inch in favor of the 
five-inch tile even for the shortest lat 
erals. Prof. E. R. Jones, one of the 
known drainage engineers in the country, 
says in Bulletin 865 of the University 
Wisconsin: ‘A four-inch tile is large 
enough for a lateral tile not exceeding 


rods in length, unless there is a heavy} 


spring in the strip it drains, but a five 
inch tile is better in all cases. The three 
inch tile is a thing of the past and the 
four-inch tile soon may be. It costs the 
same to lay the five-inch tile as it d0e 
the four-inch. ‘The difference in the 

of the tile amounts to about 20 cents 4 
rod. Thig means that where a four-ind 
tile costs $1.30 a rod for tile and labof 
the five-inch tile costs only $1.50 per / 
This gives an increase of about 50 pe 
cent in size for an increase of only about 
15 per cent in cost. This small expendl- 
ture in the extra size is cheap insurance 
against the obstructions that might Dt 
serious with a smaller tile.” Prof. HB 
Roe, drainage engineer of the Universit? 
of Minnesota, also states that they never 
recommend smaller than a five-inch F 
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MTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOC: SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
July 1—Geo. McMasters, A. O. Stanley, 
J. H. Degginger, Bedford, Iowa; sale at 
Sheridan, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 

Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Nov. 4—Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 

DUROC JERSEYS 
July 29—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 






nn. 
eg 7—Allerton Farms (bred sow sale), 
Monticello, Ill. 

Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ii. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa, 
Oct. 4—Guy_R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—MckKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa. 

Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Jowa. 

Oct.12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa, 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct, 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 


lowa. 

Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 

Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 


Oct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 
Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, Ia, 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 

Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 

Act. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 

Ret. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

cl. 14—D. B. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
fis 


Wis. 
vet 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
owa. 
Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, lowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb. 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


8s. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, 
Feb. 15—-R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—T’. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. ‘The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
soestves Gs late as Monday morning of the week of 

e. 








Field Notes 


Of the junior yearlings that we have 
had the pleasure of viewing in the Spot- 


ted Poland China breed so far this sea- 
son, Mr. IT’. Hall, of Stanberry, Mo., has 
one that has held our eye the longest. 


The firm, however, can be praised on the 
entire herd—they are all good.—Guy L. 
Bush, Ady, 


Mr. Boyd Weidlein, of Webster City, 
lowa, has just Weaned and vaccinated 120 
Hampshire spring pigs and we would say 


they are as fine a lot as Mr. Weidlein 
ever raised, The greater part of them are 
by Big 30y Sidelight, the second prize 
lowa state fair winner of last fall. Be- 


sides he has two very fine litters by Yan- 


kee King, and another by Yankee’s Pride, 
etters that were bought in dams in Ne- 
raska. Mr. Weidlein will be out at the 


stig State fair and other shows with a 
ull herd this fall.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


GEO. McMASTERS’ SHORTHORNS 

As a last reminder to those in need of a 
good herd bull, or females of merit, we 
again call your attention to Mr. McMas- 
ters Sale. He will sell with Art Stanley 
sate a, H, Derringer, at Sheridan, Mo., 
ji uch is only a few miles below the Iowa 
ee This offering includes Spicy Mar- 
apes a full brother to Fair Marshall, and 
snr agg a show bull, both of which are 
ptt y of places in the best herds. The 
Pov rd should attract those looking for 
Don" oe animals of the best breeding. 
Bush, Adv. ‘'° Gate—July 1—Guy &. 


WALTER SCHULTZ COMING GOOD 
brat isiting the Walter Schultz Duroc 
- Ing plant recently at Estherville, 

a, We found a larger number of spring 


Pigs than usual. ; 
; ‘ § and e olde Y - 
cially were , the older oneg espe 





oe very large and promising. Mr, 
penults purchased a sow in the Knotek 
‘ong ole last winter bred to the Iowa 
srand champion, Fancy Stilts, and was 


suc ; Sof ri 
uccessful in raising eight very fine pigs. 


Sa — rs and every one igs good. 
bee PMs trifle larger than the others, 
ype is excellent in all, Later in 


boars 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELOMEN 





FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa,. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, iowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pyr- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 

















the season Mr. Schultz’s card will appear 
in Wallaces’ Farmer offering boars at 
private treaty.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
THE J. D. THOMPSON HERD 
Last fall J. D. Thompson, Cedar Falls, 
Towa, bought the top boar sired by Super 
Colonel. This boar has been named Su- 
per Colonel’s Trademark. Every one that 
seeg this boar marvels at his extreme size. 
He is possibly the largest junior year- 
ling boar in the territory and with all his 
immense size he carries great quality. I 
beliewe if Mr. Thompson decides to show 
this boar he will be weighing right at 800 
pounds and no extra fat. His pigs prov® 
this boar a real sire. They are showing 
up fine with plenty of size, type and good 
heavy bone.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 
THE BRUGMAN bo AT WALCOTT, 
1 A 


Walter Brugman, of Walcott, Iowa, has 
avery choice herd of Durocs, some eighty 
head, and believe me, they look fine. 
Walter has them immuned and they are 
coming on fast. Real prospectg for this 
fall—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 





POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASING CORN 
EXPORTS TO EUROPE 

Exports of American corn to Europe 
could be materially increased if European 
importers could be brought to see the 
feeding and industrial possibilities of the 
lower grades, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Formerly Euro- 
pean importers would buy little if any 
corn of a grade lower than No. 2, on ac- 
count of the danger of its getting out of 
condition during the ocean voyage. Today, 
however, No. 3, No. 4 and often lower 
grades of corn can be safely shipped to 
Europe provided ‘its moisture content is 
not more than the maximum percentage 
permitted under the government stan- 
dards for No. 2 corn. Such corn is prac- 
tically as good for feeding purposes as 
No. 2 corn, a fact with which European 
buyers are apparently not yet familiar. 

Europe, outside of Russia, normally 
produces about 600,000,000 bushels of corn 
and imports about 150,000,000 to 200,000,- 
000 bushels. These amounts show, of 
course, that Europe uses relatively little 
corn. Many of the Balkan countries pro- 
duce a surplus of corn for export to other 
parts of Europe, but practically all other 
European countries may be considered 
corn importers or potential markets for 
corn of the United States. 

Countries in northern Europe are the 
chief importers of corn. Great Britain 
imported 71,000,000 bushels last year, and 
the Irish Free State 15,000,000 bushels. 
termany imported 22,000,000 bushels in 
the year ended June 30, 1925. This is not 
much below what would have been a pre- 
war normal importation, considering Ger- 
mnay’s reduction in territory. In the same 
year Belgium imported 19,000,000 bushels; 
Denmark, 21,000,000 bushels; France 21,- 
00,000 bushels, and The Netherlands, 33,- 
000,000 bushels. Corn production in Italy 
has expanded, and may soon make that 
country independent of corn-imports. Italy 
last year imported only 6,000,000 bushels 
of corn, against a per-war normal aver- 
age of 15,000,000 bushels. 

However, the United States has been 
losing out in supplying the European de- 
mand, on account of the competition of 
Argentina. Twenty-five years ago, when 
we exported nearly 200,000,000 bushels of 
corn to Europe, Argentina was sending 
less than 50,000,000 bushels there. These 
figures are in direct contrast with those 
of the last year or two. Following the 
short crop of 1924, our exports to Europe 
were negligible. Argentina, on the other 
hand, exported about 170,000,000 bushels 
to Europe in the calendar year 1924. Our 
net exports of corn during the last five 
years ranged from 179,000,000 bushels in 








red bull, to 


Marshall and a son of the Imp. 


five choice Lavendars. 
Geo. McMasters, 





QUALITY SCOTGH SHORTHORNS 


The entire herd of GEO. McMASTERS of Bedford, Iowa, to sell at 


Sheridan, Mo., Thursday, July 1 


With A. O. STANLEY and J. H. DEGGINGER. 


The offering includes two outstanding herd bulls—Spicy Marshall, a 
at the Kansas Cit 
herwood Maid, and Marksman, a 
white two year old bull of the Marigold family, top bull at the 
Thompson Bros. sale at Wakarura, Kansas, last October 20th. The 
cow herd includes 22 head of which five are choice Rosewoods and 


(Mention Wallaces’ Farmer) 





1922 sale and a brother to Fair 


Bedford, lowa 











1921 to 4,000,000 bushels in 1924. Our ex- 
ports have been small except when prices 
have been very low. 

Argentina’s advantage as a corn ex- 
porter consists largely in the fact that 
its export corn is of the hard flint variety 
and drier than ours. It is therefore less 
susceptible to damage during the ocean 
voyage. Corn from the United States is 
preferred by many European importers on 
account of its high starch content and 
other intrinsic qualities, especially for dis- 
tilling. Its greater moisture content, 
however, sometimes makes it worth less 
money in the European markets than Ar- 
gentine corn. Facilities are now available 
for drying corn for shipment, and accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture they 
afford a means of bringing about a mate- 
rial increase in our corn exports. “Lower 
grade corn can be sold at a price mate- 
rially under that of No. 2 corn, even when 
kiln dried. 

American corn in Europe is perhaps still 
suffering from the disfavor it fell into 
before the United States entered the 
World war, from the fact that much of it 
was then exported in an extremely un- 
satisfactory condition. There were com- 
plaints that it was not of the quality 
represented by the inspection certificates 
accompanying the shipments and _ that 
much of it arrived out of condition. Over- 
grading had become so pronounced that 
European importers excluded three of the 
American export markets from their con- 
tracts. This condition was remedied when 
the United States grain standards act 
became effective, at about the time the 
United States Grain Corporation took 
over the control of grain exports. En- 
forcement of the grain standards act 
prevented all high moisture and otherwise 
inferior corn from being exported as of a 
‘high grade. 

The improved conditions thus brought 
about have continued up to the present 


time. Yet they have apparently not en- 
tirely overcome European prejudice 
against American corn. It is suggested 


that good results would come from an 
effort to acquaint European corn import- 
ers with the fact that American corn can 
be successfully transported to Europe 
with little danger of spoiling, either dur- 
ing the voyage or after being landed. It 
is simply necessary to reduce the mois- 
ture content of the corn by artificial dry- 
ing, to store it properly in the holds of 
the ships, and to furnish proper insula- 
tion or ventilation between the corn and 
boiler rooms, engine rooms and shaft- 
tunnel bulkheads. Compliance with these 
precautions would bring the lower grades 
of American corn upon the European 
market in a condition fully equal to that 
of corn imported into Europe from other 
countries. 

Our corn export trade is probably more 
dependent on keeping the moisture con- 
tent of the grain low than on price differ- 
entials. Argentine corn, in spite of its 
superior dryness, does not always com- 
mand a better price than American corn, 
Sometimes the price of corn from the 
United States is higher, depending some- 
what on the season of the year as well 
ag on comparative demand for the two 
different types of corn. It should be pos- 
sible, says the Department of Agriculture, 
to sell No. 4 grade corn, with its mois- 
ture content properly reduced, at prices 
near or even lower than the prices at 
which corn from Argentina and other sur- 
plus-corn countries is sold. 





TAXI! TAXI! 


A Chinese taxi driver rendered the fol- 
lowing bill, which at least is as reason- 
abel as any taxi fare: 

Bill for taxi ride: 

Ten goes. 

Ten comes. 

At 50 cents a went. 

Ten dollars. 








TAMWORTHS 
~ within 
Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
Tamworths sale. Breeding. individuals and prices 
right. J.J. Newlin, ¢ mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 








AUCTIONEERS 


LIVE STOCK 
o@e AUCTIONEER 


Marian, lowa 





Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Willager’s Image, a bull that is 
siring a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some top 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
Lucerne Farm Offers 


Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulls, sired by and includ- 
ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried sire by Village 
Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bulls with 
substance from heavy milking dams. 

BLISS BHKOS., Diagenal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15 —- CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 15 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt 4. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ia., BR. F. D. 8. 














POLLED SHORTEHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bull- 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited Mera F 
joins town. Visit farm or write You}; want 


H. L. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lows 


Polled Shorthorn Bulis 


We are offering a nice lot of red whit a 
from 12 to 14 montas old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $19 to $125, a few higher. 
Ss. B. Nudson 4 Sen, Rt. &, Minoxville, Ia. 


BOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEInsS 


Young bulls offered —caives to 12 and 13 months, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
Offering. E@. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, ls. 


GUERNSEY 


Guernsey Bulls for Sale 


Choice Guernsey bulls. Dams record up to 570 Ibs, 
fat. Clase DD. At farmers’ Prices. Write or call—~ 


MIDVALE FARM, MOLINE, ILL. 


























POLAND-CMINAS 


FORSALE 


Choice Poland China Gilts bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lewa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky, beavy boned boars of Sept. 1st farrow. 
Bired by Climax by Eliminator. Dams mostly by 
Oak Glen Diamond. $35.00 each. Also a few open 
gilts. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


eee 


TWO BOAR S-—For Sale 
We offer The Anchor, second prize Senior 

yearling lowa State Fair 1925. This is a good breed- 

ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wildfire, he isa 

great boar prospect. Write for prices 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Eariham, lows. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


A few good bred gilts bred to Spotved Armistice 
and Bnowbal!l Ranger. Cholera immuned; guaran- 


teed safe in pig. 

T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
Let Me Know lands 
Your Wants in Spotted Po 

Herd headed by Paramount Liberator by Liberator 


Giant and out of a Correctordam. Alsosome Ranger 
breeding. 


Wm. O. Notz, 
DUBROO JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and many to pick 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 260 ibs. Sires, 
Wildfire 1, first at Des Moines, and Migh’s 
Kival, twice first at Sioux City. Try a BEAL boar. 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Miren, ia. 


HORSES 


BELGIANS AND PERCH 























Createn, lowa 














60 newly imported 
stallions from Belg- 
fum and France and 
60 native bred stal- 
Hons, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. 


Greeley, ia. & Wenona, i. 
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1. E. StickeIman Livestock Auctioneer 
H. J. McCMURRAY 


LIVE STOCK 
COUNGIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





AUCTIONEER 





Bogisteread Percherons 
Young stallions, blacks and grays, 
coming 2, 3, 4 and 5 yrs. old; descend- 
ante of American and French prize- 
winners. I have one of the best 

herds of brood mares in America. 
Fred Chandler, 8.7,Chariton, Ia. 
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Commander Byrd radioed: 
‘Gargoyle Mobiloil functioned per- 
fectly on sixteen-hour Polar Flight 
under severe operating conditions. 





hen — 


bra: 





The Monoplane, Josephine Ford. Motored by three 
200 h.p., 9-cylinder Wright engines. Consumes. 
about 144 gallons of Mobiloil and 28 gallons of 
gasoline per hour. Cruising radius about 1,400 
miles. 


Kings Bay, Spitzbergen. North- 
ernmost port open to naviga- 
tion—a Norwegian possession. 


Byrd left S. S. Chantier here. 


Lieut. Commander Byrd 
dressed for the Arctic. 

































Byrd flies to the top of the world! 


Successful flight to North Pole in 
Mobiloil-lubricated plane has a 
special significance for farmers 


> history-making flight 
marks another great achieve- 
ment for flying, for a Naval aviator, 
and for a Mobiloil-lubricated plane. 


Commander Byrd chose Gargoyle 
Mobiloil as the one oil supremely 
qualified to meet the unusual de- 
mands made upon the Wright en- 
gines of his Fokker plane. He knew 
correct lubrication would be, per- 
haps, the most important single 
factor in the reliable operation of 
the airplane’s motors. 


Facing great hazards in Arctic ice, 
fog and winds, he could take no 
chances on faulty lubrication. 


Tractor Engines and 
Airplane Engines 
Your tractor, operating for long 
hours under full load, makes heavy 
demands on your lubricating oil. 
But here was a test on lubrication 
far more severe. The range of tem- 


ohREOKe 


perature was even wider, and the 
engines ran at wide open throttle 
for nearly 16 hours. 


In Byrd’s plane Mobiloil clearly 
demonstrated its superior ability to 
hold its body, and to maintain 
positive lubrication under full 
load and extreme heat. These 
same conditions occur in a less de- 
gree in your tractor. Are you taking 
advantage of Mobiloil’s ability to 
meet them? 


In 1924, Mobiloil lubricated the 
engines used in the U. S. Army 
Round-the-World Flight. The Mo- 
biloil used in these flights was not a 
special oil prepared for the tests, but 
was the same Gargoyle Mobiloil 
that is on sale by good dealers 
everywhere. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Head- 
quarters: 61 Broadway, New York. 
Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis. 





Mobiloil 











VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


















